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‘The Shape of Things 


THE VEHEMENCE WITH WHICH PRADA SET 

rnest Bevin for his alleged desire to repudiate 
1¢ Anglo-Soviet treaty of 1942 led some observers to 
relieve that the Kremlin itself was seeking an excuse to 
lenounce that pact. However, Mr. Bevin, by protesting 
lirectly to Stalin against the flagrant misinterpretation 
f a statement obviously intended to squelch rumors of 
in Anglo-American alliance, has drawn a reply which 
uggests that the Russian government's real purpose is 
to secure a revision of the treaty. This is a perfectly 
understandable and reasonable objective, since the treaty, 
signed when the defeat of Hitler was still a very distant 
hope, has become outmoded in some respects. For 1n- 
tance, Article 3 declared that Britain and the Soviet 
Union would join with other “like-minded” nations in 
examining “proposals for common action” and that 
pending the adoption of such proposals” they would 
cooperate to prevent a renewal of German aggression. 
Article 4 provided that this undertaking might be super- 
seded if such proposals were adopted. It might, there- 
fore, be possible to argue that with the organization 
of the United Nations the most vital clauses of the 
Anglo-Soviet treaty have lapsed. The British govern- 
ment, however, has never indicated that it considered 
the treaty a dead letter; on the contrary, it has several 
times expressed a desire to extend its life. Thus a revi- 
sion of the pact so that it will provide, like the Franco- 
Soviet alliance, for mutual assistance within the frame- 
work of the United Nations should not prove difficult 
to negotiate. But if this is all the Russians want, one 
methods to 


wonders why they use such indirect 


attain it. * 


LEON BLUM MAY HAVE BEEN A LEADER OF 
acaretaker government, but he was by no means a met 

political janitor, as the rapid and on the whole satista 

tory solution of the French Cabinet crisis has shown. 
Largely as the result of the veteran Socialist’s boldness, 
M. Ramadier has been able to form a government that 
not only represents fairly well the state of French opin- 
ion but has some chance of holding together during the 
difficult period ahead. There are some anomalies, it 1s 
tue, and they draw attention to the narrow limits within 


which the government must work. The Socialist Party's 


nine seats are the just reward of initiative, but in giving 


the weak Left Republican Rally equality w ith the power- 


ful Communist Party and the M. R. P. the new French 
Premier has performed a brilliant but precarious feat of 
jugglery. So long as the issues are not critical, the Left 
Republicans may be counted upon to balance the two 
major parties within the Cabinet, but they do not repre- 
sent a strong enough section of the nation to uphold a 
Socialist Premier in graver disputes. The facts suggest 
that France’s first ‘‘real’’ post-war government is itself 
something of a caretaker regime, reflecting the desire to 
postpone sharp dispute about the future of French so- 
ciety. The principal economic ministries are held by the 
Socialists, which means that M. Blum’s mild deflationary 
question which dis- 


turbs middle of the road Frenchmen is how soon the 


policies will be strengthened. The 


working class, now in revolutionary mood, will show 
that impatience with present living standards which is 
already causing anxiety in Britain. Socialization, which 
might satisfy the communist-controlled C. G. T., will 
probably advance slowly, since the M. R. P. suffers from 
heart trouble when this sort of exercise ts taken and has 
been recently cautioned by the Vatican physician. It 
the Ramadier gov- 
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would seem that in economic 
} 


ernment can only hope to stave off radical discord until 


the international scene 


THE MAKE-UP OF THE RAMADIER CABINET 
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probably rules out a vigorous foreign policy. In demand- 
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Saath cl , 
being it is logical to conclude that the Fre: 
ment will not listen to Mr. Attlce’s renewed 


treaty. This is not to say that M. Ramadier 
involve himself in a serious internal crisis. As 7/ 
pointed out last week, closer economic ties between } 
tain would do much to better European 


; n 2+ th 
tions. But the 


ortant as the fear of Germany, which the A 


Y 4h 


re is an element in French thoug! 


can press has rather neglected. The French 
are not eager to become embroiled in the omin 
pute between the Soviet Union and the Unit 
There have been signs of an improvement in 
between the world’s two most powerful states. Ho 
one or two swallows do not make a summer, so that 
British foreign policy markedly differs from Am 
a majority of non-Communist Frenchmen may 
that to take a rain check on the Anglo-French tre 
be to show good weather sense. 
ae 

THERE ARE SOME SERIOUS WEAKNESSFS 
James Bryant Conant’s suggestion that young men | 
for education be assuaged with a federally finan 
cally administered, two-year college program. But by 
large it is a step, or at least a half-step, toward pr 

a broader base of educated citizens in this ht 
vincial nation. “One of the consequences of the p: 
influx of veterans into our colleges and univer 
said Harvard's president in his annual report last | 
“will be a demand for the younger brothers and r 
to have similar opportunities.’” Dr. Conant not 
existing college facilities are already strained 
limit, both ‘physically and financially, He proposes 
fore, as a way of meeting the demand, the ty 
“college education.” Facing up to the fact that 
and more thoughtful citizens are coming to re 
that in some way federal resources must be mad 
able to assist certain states,” Dr. Conant recon 
passage of the Hill-Thomas-Taft bill, which wo 
vide federal aid for public education “without 
control of education.” Some of the funds thus 
available, Dr. Conant believes, might well be dr 
to support the two-year colleges. The plan is a com 
able one, though it still does not offer the poor 
educational opportunities with the well-to-do. A g: 
drawback might become apparent when the “loc 
trol” tacitly advocated by Dr. Conant was exerci: 
us say, in Biloxi, Mississippt. 

> 

FLOWERY ORATORY AND SHEEP 
whole are the essential ingredients of a real Arab 
When Thomas J. Watson, president of Intern 
Business Machines, entertained Emir Saud, heir to 
throne and oil royalties of Saudi Arabia, at the U: 
Club, he couldn't provide the second, but he did 
well with the first by calling in Dr. Ralph C. Hutc! 


ROAST! 
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aker. Dr. 


nt of Lafayette College, as chief spe 


son, an ordained Presbyterian minister who once 

in a Persian missionary college, has evidently 
re than a nodding acquaintance with the uses of 
Eastern hyperbole. Addressing the guest of honor he 
You have denied yourselves as a people many of 


4 





enticing allures of materialistic civilization rather 


an lose the overpowering consciousness of the presence 
‘God in every hour of the day, in every walk of life. 
You have a great value for the world.” Sensing that 
sudience might take this last remark too literally, 
Doctor hastened to add that America’s concern with 

an oil is to insure that the Arabs will profit by it 
simarily and to keep it out of hands that might use it 
r aggressive purposes. We have often read how a good 
{rab host demonstrates the warmth of his hospitality 
y picking out the eye of the roast sheep and popping it 
the mouth of the honored guest. Dr. Hutchison, it 


ns to us, managed to Americanize this custom nicely. 


ee ° ° ° 
a a a 
Crisis in Britain 
RITAIN’S economic crisis, the government's new 
White Paper shows, has a number of different facets. 
Despite the considerable measure of success attained by 
the export drive, the foreign-trade position remains heav- 
unbalanced, and it has not been possible to import 
rgently meeded machinery and consumers’ goods. The 
gap between production and spendable income continues 
exert a strong inflationary pressure. The acute shortage 
al handicaps the export drive and the housing cam- 
paign, throws men out of work at a time when output is 
esperately needed, and intensifies the pervasive and dis- 


raoing 
bak 


ng ‘‘austerity” of living conditions. 

To correct these conditions and overcome the crisis 
oth more man-power and greater production per head 
fe required. The possibilities of increased recruitment 
to industry, however, are limited. Reduction of Brit- 
n's foreign commitments, as Aylmer Vallance pointed 
it recently, would be of assistance, but the release of 
ervice men will hardly counter-balance the workers 
ithdrawn from industry by the forthcoming raising of 


sea} 1 


me school-leaving age. 


< 


Sir Stafford Cripps has apy 


housewives, who helped out so nobly in the war, to 
return to the factories, but they have little incentive to 
respond while goods remain as scarce as they are. An- 
ther partial solution would be immigration, and there 
are signs that the reluctance of the trade unions to con- 
ent to this step is being overcome by the gravity of the 
situation. The ill wind sweeping Britain may therefore 
eventually blow some good to forlorn occupants of the 
D. P. camps. 

Union opposition to the employment of foreign labor, 

L 


as well as to other measures for raising output, has been 
conditioned by the fear of unemployment which for so 
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long has been dominant in the minds of British workers. 


They do not find it easy to adjust their thinking to the 


perspectives of full employment or to abandon restrictive 


practices and opposition to labor-saving machinery. But 


whatever justification such defensive measures may have 


licab 





had in the past, they are totally inapp e at a time 


when it is man-power, not employment, which needs to 


be stretched to the uttermost. 
Since the whole philosophy of British labor move- 
1 


' 1 | 
udes resort to those cocrcive steps which the 


ment prec! 


Soviet has taken in similar circumstances, 


government 
Minister Attlee and his colleagues must find a 
par- 


it on a wage freeze. 


Prime 


solution in cooperation with the trade unions. In 


ticular, they have sought agreem«¢ 


strics which are 


Apart from those indu 

manned, they have proposed that wage increases should 
‘ A 

be granted only when they are definitely linked to in- 


creased output. The trade-union leaders have not given 


unqualified assent to this proposal, but they seem pre 
pared to use their influence to discourage indiscriminate 
] 


} } P 1 1 > 4k | that arms nN 
demands for higher wages. They know that until pro- 


duction is raised there can be no increase in real wages 


As the 


recent White Paper pointed out, expendable income in 


however much may be added to money wages. 


3ritain is $28 million while the total of consumable 
goods and services available amounts to $24 billion; until 


1 ° Ly} 1 - 
a balance is established, larger incomes only mean more 


inflationary pressure. 

It is not, however, easy to bring this point home 
the individual worker, for whom the first criterion of 
And it its 


pay envelope. 


him to 


well-being is the size of his 


equally hard to persuade stay on the job 
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f 1 deter ition th ed 1H ; the 

} lo do th ms to u ] yrim facts set 

forth in the Whit Paper ! to be dramatized in ways 
that bring them I » the men in the pits and 
f Workers need to | hown just how ir Vic- 
1c ¢ 1 dit y to better meals 
in better houses. And they should be reminded of the 


ism.” It may be obvious encugh to unbiased 
that Britain's man-power crisis would be no 
had a Tory government won power in 1945, } 


Labor which has responsibility for overcoming t 
and, unless it succeeds, the cause of democrati 


both in Britain and throughout the world will 


disastrous reverse, 


Braden or Messersmith ? 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


Washington, January 27 


'T'TN e yet . ‘ ‘ 1 , ] , 
| STING on Secretary of State Marshall Ss desk iS 


the resienation of Spruille Braden, a document 


long and fondly dreamed of by Argentine Presi- 


dent Juan Domingo Perén. The Assistant Secretary's 
offer to retire is not the routine courtesy normally ex- 
tended to an incoming superior in the expectation that it 


will be rejected with a pretty tribute. It is a demand fora 
showdown by a blunt and harried man. What Marshall 


| 


does with t 


this piece of paper will fix the pattern of 
international relations in this hemisphere for a long time 
to come. It may also decide whether the low living stand- 
ards of a peasant-populated continent will go up a few 
notches or sink to a new low under the weight of a 
billion-dollar arms program. And finally it will deter- 
mine the immediate future, if that is important, of 
Ambassador George S. Messersmith, whose strange con- 
pt of diplomacy has led him to represent the Perén 
point of view in Washington rather more ardently than 
his own government's point of view in Buenos Aires. 
The difference between Messersmith’s position and Bra- 
den’s is essentially the difference between the shadow and 
the substance. Messersmith, like Vandenberg and Sumner 
Welles—and like scores of South American politicians— 


makes a fetish of ‘hemispheric unity,’ and the hollower 
the reality becomes, the more vocal the protestations, 
The main thing is the facade. “If I promise to give you a 
dollar and fail to do so,” Brazil's cynical Foreign Minis- 
ter Joao Neves de Fontoura explained to an American 
reporter in detense of Perén, “that is a violation of an 
agreement, but it does not mean I constitute a danger to 


your security . . . it still was better to sign such agree- 


c 


ments {referring to Chapultepec} because it helps to 
create an impression of Pan-American solidarity.” 
Braden sees no sense in this game of let’s pretend. He 
insists that the Act of Chapultepec and the United Na- 
tions Charter bound Argentina to a course of action that 
would safeguard “the essential rights of man”; that the 


r ~d 
ACL 


mwa 
c 


Argentines specifically a 


2 , Moreover, to purge their 








1 


country of Nazi influence; and that until they shox 
vincing evidence of honoring past pledges it is f 
exchange a new one with them—and downright f 
to arm them on the strength of it. Far from dis 
the required evidence, the Perén regime has 
Argentina close to being a corporative state. It has sn 
the country’s highest courts by wholesale impeach: 
harried its press into craven subservience, and driy 
finest teachers into exile. It has invited the quisling 
of Europe to come in as settlers and paved the wa 
a one-party political system. It has threatened 
smaller countries around it with the direst econon 
sequences if they fail to enter the Argentine orbit 
it has been fostering throughout the Americas a 
paign of virulent hate and distrust for the yan qul, 
In the face of this record, the Welles-Vand 
school of anti-Bradenites argues that by refusing 
in on a conference that includes an unrepentant Ar 


tina, we are presuming to dictate to the rest 
hemisphere. ‘This is a multilateral decision,” says § 
tor Vandenberg, ‘which should alw ays be made hb 
of us jointly, and not forced or dictated by us al 
And Welles, echoing the sentiment, writes that 
surely not a question which should be determined by 
unilateral decision of the United States.” 

This is a strange doctrine to come from the chai: 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Both \ 
denberg and Welles know that a mutual-defense tr 


> 


resting on arms distributed by the United States, is 


chief item on the agenda of the proposed conference 
fact, its sole purpose. Nothing could be farther { 
their thoughts, moreover, than to have the confere: 
called only to let it break up over the main order 
business, a course that would rip open the facade of u 
more violently than the failure to meet. What they ur 
therefore, is in effect a double-barreled contention: 
it is not for this country to determine for itself, and 
advance, with what states it will enter into a mut 
defense agrecment, and that such an agreement 
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» to do with trust or k of trust betwecn the 
[he view that Braden is pressing on Marshall is the 
ceverse on both counts. First, he says, no defense treaty 
udes Argentina is possible without a change in 
ntry’s political direction. After all, where is the 
fense’’ in arming a regime that palpably despises 
And, second, even with a complete about-face in 
Buenos Aires, a hemispheric arms Pith is not what is 
{| for. Only the Argentines really want arms. They 
! themselves for the first time a creditor nation, they 
» expansionist dreams, and they are ready to pay in 
id cash. But a big military machine for Argentina 
ills for corresponding moves in the other countries of 
America, which will certainly not care to be placed 
1 disadvantage to the most truculent power on the 
tinent. It is certain, however, that a skinflint Congress 
going to distribute a billion dollars’ worth of 
weapons gratis, and these countries can’t pay for them 
thout seriously depressing standards of living that are 
already among the lowest in the world. 
A program of this sort can therefore serve only the 
erests of the military and authoritarian top layer in 
, America—and perhaps, by the popular reaction it 
sroduces, the Communists, whose growing strength, 
ronically, is one of 
chief motiva- 
ns in the Van- 
enberg - Messer- 
nith approach. 
Yet even in top 
rcles, outside Ar- 
ventina, the pros- 
of a big arms 
rogram is cause 
r alarm. A lead- 
g diplomat told 
that while Pres- 
lent Truman's 
n for standard- 
zing the weapons Caricature by Seligs 
the continent Spruille Braden 
: vas well received, 


ere was fear in every Latin American republic that the 
nd result might be an armed race that would intensif) 


rivalries and drain the continent. 


Braden’s offer to resign confronts Marshall with three 

he can dismiss Braden and keep Messersmith; 

te both and start from scratch; or keep Braden and call 
for Messersmith’s resignation. 

Few believe that he will take the first course. In the 
past few weeks the dogged Braden has been gainin 
ground. Former Secretary Byrnes, who concerned himse!t 
very little with hemispheric policy during most 
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tenure, taiked with Braden for an hour and a half on 
December 6, and ever since he has backed him consist- 
ently against the maneuvers of Messersmith. Byrnes’s 
opinion will unquestionably carry great weight with his 
SUCCESSOT. Under Secretary Ach son has always been an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Braden view, and Marshall, 
having coaxed him into staying on when he wanted ear- 
not 


nestly to retire, is t 


likely to ignore his advice. 

Finally, Marshall can hardly help being affected by the 
gross impropriety of Messersmith’s anti-Braden cam- 
paign, which has created the sourest kind of impression 
throughout Washington. Messersmith appears to have 
lost all perspect ve. From Buenos Aires he has flooded 
Washington with bitter attacks on his su perior. One pub- 


lisher is reliably reported to have received a 30,000-word 


blast, and even Braden’s subordinates have been techadad 





in the endless flow of bitter correspondence. He has come 
to speak of Perén as a “true democrat,” established him 
self as an idol in the controlled Argentine press, and 
scandalously allowed the Argentine Forcign Minister, 


+ Ilan + mit him rimct BR : . 
without challenge, to pit him against Byrnes in a public 
‘ 


7 2 : erate hac } hac: } ‘ } + . 
statement. So erratic has his behavior been that even his 
supporters are admittedly shocked. According to the 


] ¢ 2. lam } 7 ae 5 } } 
Alsop brothers, Vandenberg, in spite of sharing the 


— 5 . . 1 al ob teal } ; } 
Ambassador's views, deliberately avoids meeting him. 
The second choice open to Marshall, to let both pro- 


tagonists go, is unfortunately all too probable as a make- 
shift solution. It is believed in some quarters that this 
course would ease the Secretary's relations with the Sen 


ate, where Braden has never been popular. A major 
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the Foreign Relations Comr s probably against 
hin ancl lina th cranking min Hr member To i 
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still have to decide between two conflicting policies. 

To keep Braden at all, the Secretary will have to make 
the third choice and remove Messersmith, at least from 
Buenos Aires. On the basis of the Byrnes-Acheson opin- 
ion, and of President Truman's apparent inclinations, 
this hopeful course might well be taken if Braden’s posi- 
tion revolved solely about the question of Perén. His ob- 
ections to the arms program, however, may be too much 


; 
) 
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for Marshall, who as Chief of Staff favored the hemi- 
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moniy Deneiciai economic program and has never yet 


ow out of the common use of identical 


BY 


( / 1yten 


EORGIA signeda rain years ago with ignorance 


uF 


and fear and the “poor white,” ind today we 
are paying off. Herman Talmadge and the Cra k- 
ers have moved into our Capitol. Ellis Arnall, an 1 with 
him the liberals, the intelligentsia, the church women, 


ind most of the urban rich, has moved out. Tear bombs, 


hoodlums, hate, tobacco gy, bad grammar, and ob- 


spittin 
scene race jokes are chumming cozily together now under 
the old Georgia dome. 

You cannot spot a Cracker by his bank account or 
lack of it, for some of the old “poor whites” are 
of old 


whites” are poor once again. He is more surely found by 


now 


Georgia’s “rich whites” and some the “rich 


his possession of one or all of these qualities—ignorance, 
hatred of Negroes, envy of the “gentleman,” and rest- 
lessness. The Crackers are the whites of the state who 
feel inferior. I have sometimes wondered whether their 
hatred of Negroes is as strong as their envy of people 
who are at home with the social amenities. They talk 
the niggers,”’ but they also talk about ‘“‘those city 


ibout 


snobs who think they know so much here is a pfo- 


found sense of social inferiority among these people. 
They feel bitterly neglected and unesteemed as human 


beings. The Marxists do not take into account sufficiently 
the myth of the gentleman in the South, a myth that has 
created among uneducated—not necessarily unschooled 

ind socially unaccepted whites as deep a sense of 
inferiority as has poverty. 


Herman Talmadge has jeopardized law and order in 


Georgia by a coup d’état so violent, so brazen, that it has 
shocked the entire state. By his arrogant jeers at the 
courts he has forced the issue of constitutional govern- 
ment into the front of Georgia politics, where it rightly 
belongs. He has unintentionally made of this issue of 
legislature versus the people a platform on which liberals, 
church members, and even some of our biggest economic 


bourbons can stand and feel proud to be seen there. That 





LILLIAN SMITH lives in a rural county which went 
for Eugene Talmadge last summer. Her brother has 
been county ordinary, a position that is equivalent to 
county administrator or manager, for eleven years. Miss 
Smith knows the courthouse crowd and county politic 

She knows why the country people hold to the county- 
unit voting system as if tt were their Magna Charta. 
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Pay Day in Georgia 


LILLIAN SMITH 








bad 


Georgia nerves; and it was a secret relief to the 


was Strategy 


for Herman; it was an earthqua 
for now they can take a position openly for son 
good and decent. But it would be superficial to 
this issue as the basic one in Georgia today. 1 
#5 a basic issue on which the people of Georgia 
divided as they have not been for seventy-five 5 


it has not been articulated by either of the two c| 


groups. It is so deep seated, it has become such a Frank- 


enstein, that neither the liberals nor the Crackers want | 


confess to it. Yet it is the emotional force ben 
liberals’ conviction of the need for change and for 
holding constitutional government and the Cr: 


desire for power, which are the two issues one h 


talked about now along with the argument over wh 


governor, 

The Cracker party is not for change. It wants t 
things just as they are, or were four years ago, b 
it believes that only in this way can it get back its p 
It is being financed by the economic interests, rural 
urban, that do not want change in Georgia, for 
reasons. You would have found behind Gene Tal: 
some of Georgia's biggest textile-mill owners, and b 
ers, and farmers, and soft-drink millionaires; you 
have found men behind him who support Georgia M 
odism and who with their fathers endowed our | 
church schools—though Methodist women, not quit 
wealthy, are for Arnall, Many of these same people a: 


Herman because they do not want change. They want t 


exploit the hatred of Negroes, the ignorance, 
social inferiority of rural people to their own ends 
some of these powerful interests have switched 
alarmed by Herman's disregard of law and order. 
As.for Thompson, in his eager desire to be gov 
he scampered so fast over to the white-primary s 
saying in effect, “If you'll just let me be govern 
be as black in my ‘whiteness’ as ever Herman coul 


B 


ri 


—that he left his liberal supporters swinging dizzily 
mid-air. At the same time he did not convince ruri 


people of his sincerity. I have heard their laughter. 

Those who sincerely want orderly and lawful ch 
however they may differ as to tempo, are on Ar: 
side, regardless of what Thompson does or does n 


All other issues are confused, except the as yet inart 


late deep conflict between the rural people and the s 
elect. Even race is confused as an issue, for few lib 
on Arnall's side would oppose segregation. Econ 


conditions are also a confused issue, with the bourb 


working both country and city, and labor undecided. 
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ts in Arnails program for 


s that the pro and its supporters are so cau- 
morous in saying what they really believe, that 
the adventure out of the fight. Silence is a poor 
to use against a powerful club like white su- 
Their secorid and profound weakness is their 
scension toward rural folk and their lack of inter- 
rural needs. This is their Achilles heel. They 
lost the country regions, and Georgia is 65 per cent 
nal. No politician can afford to forget that. Although 
ee have been important demonstrations of college 
udents against him, the young, wanting excitement, 
have gone over in large numbers to Herman's side, who 
sas outspoken as his old father. The country people still 
with pathetic loyalty to the memory of ‘Gene,’ 
sho despite his economic bourbonism and a college edu- 
ation still chewed tobacco, talked bad grammar, and 
ld make his manners as gauche as any hill-billy’s. 
They know he really liked them. He shared the same 
tes with them. 
Man does not live by bread alone anywhere—certainly 
sot in Dixie. He lives by his feelings for himself and 
ther people. Too long down here all of us were poor. 
Money could not be our symbol of excellence because 
sone of us had it. We chose other symbols—the gentle- 
_ and when one could not claim that, then a white 


kin would do. That in itself was enough down in Dixie 


give one a coat of arms. But as time went on, the 
ral folks and their kin on the side streets and back 

ets of the towns realized that a white skin wasn't 
mough. The city gentleman somehow cornered most of 
the money and all of the esteem. The rural folks are 
sarved for esteem. They feel as good as anybody, but 
nobody else seems to think so. Even when a Cracker gets 
tch, the city folks still don’t seem to think he is as good 
they are. It hurts. If the clubs in Atlanta shun him, 
ad the society pages of the papers, all right—he will 


uke over the Capitol and the Governor’s Mansion. There 


ne can feel at home; hobnob with royalty even if he him- 
vif made the crown on royalty’s head out of corn 
tucks. Bad grammar and tobacco chewing are welcome 
ete. They were not during Arnall’s administration. 
And now the city folks, in the countryman’s mind, 
ute trying to take away the one thing that has kept his 
«lf-esteem alive, his superiority to Negroes. And they 
would take it away without giving the Cracker equality 
nith “the gentleman.” You can't snatch the bone of 
ite supremacy from a starving man until you give 
him some real food to eat, and this food can’t be just 
noney—not in Dixie; it has to be mixed up with human 
steem and lots of it. 

Last week Ellis Arnall spoke out for democracy more 
mly than ever in his political career. He spoke elo- 
uently for constitutional law and order. He thrilled 
any people by his words and by his wise acts. If he 


1] ' ' , } 
Would go dil-out ror everyone s rignt ¢ De 


be well fed, well employed, healthy, secure, 


teemed, he could substitute these fundamental 


the phony right to be ‘Cracker and white’’ that 

1 } + + ‘ 
folks now cling to. He could tap great sources of energ 
people have boundless energy th 


I I 
will be used either for good or evil. And he would win 


in the state, for these 
back im larger, far larger numbers the following he has 
lost in Georgia. We who are liberal take all the fun out 
of being “good’’ by being so scary. We have not yet 
learned the fundamental principle of politics: you have 
to give the people something to believe in with all their 
hearts, or something to hate with al! their hearts; and 
plenty of bread. This week the liberals have worked as 
I have never seen them do before, because they have had 
something they could at last believe in. It may seem 
important to them for only a few days or months. We 
shall see. 

Herman knows how to take risks. He knows also 
about bread ard circuses. A little bread and a lot of circus 
may be his formula as it was Hitler's, for his talk of 
white supremacy is strong and unceasing, and Negro- 
baiting, like Jew-baiting in Germany, rates above Bamum 
and Bailey with lonely, bored, rejected people. But on the 
morning of January 21 Herman Talmadge gave a mes- 
sage to the legislature which, if it was full of the circus, 


was also full of promises for rural white people who 


; 
I 
J 
a 
i 


need so many little things. Rural white people will re- 
member it. They will remember that kind of talk far more 


vividly than talk against monopolies and freight 

for though these things are important to the South, 
rural people do not know it. They know simple concret 
facts about sick children who need hospital care when 


ae ' 
peo 1e 


there is no hospital in their county, and about ok 
who need money for cornmeal, and about country teach- 
ers who must have more money to live. These things, 
close at home, and urgent, Herman Talmadge has prom- 
ised them. And because he talks their language, they 
believe him. 

Herman's dicta- 


rs in Georgia, 


To many country fol 


torial regime is a rural revolution. They are n 


what they are revolting against—maybe just city snob- 
bery, maybe just boredom; maybe they are tired of hav- 
ing their corns stepped on. But they are revolting, and 
Herman its their little Fuhrer. Such people, deprived of 
so much, can easily forget that constitutional governme 

is a necessity in a democracy. They can easily be per- 
suaded that law and order are luxuries for city folks 
Herein lies the danger which Georgians now see for 
wledge, even yet, 


the first time; though few would ackn 
é 


their responsibility for And few would confess e\ 

in their own hearts that such fine talk about good gov 
ernment is as ashes in the mouth for two-thirds of our 
per ple, white and colored. who have never tn their lives 


1 
waan * 10 

as Numan Deings. 
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BY JOEL CARMICHAEL Ai 
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Paris, December 15 to march tn, but ever since the quadripartite o shea ; 

» ‘ Ss W 
N THE Russian plan to make the Soviet zone of was established they have controlled the radio static, aii 

- ” . 7 . . ha 

Germany at once a functioning clement of the Soviet the university, and the municipal councils, besides t n 

: :. co 

economic system and a political pole of attraction for geographically largest sector. Moreover, a genuine and many 
the other zones—as discussed in my two previous articles fairly widespread sentiment in favor of a fusion of ¢ : 
Berlin plays a special role. Owing to the presence of two working-class parties had long existed, and it iad 
the other three powers it has come less under the quasi- at one time as if they might spontaneously coalesce. | “pe 


E. D.) than 


that party's over- 


monolithic influence of the Unity Party (S 


other parts of the zone, and since 
whelming defeat in the October elections it has been a 
rallying point for all the anti-Russian elements that re- 
main submerged elsewhere 


Lately these elements have been receiving the support, 


of the other occupying powers, but in the 


the S. E. D. was 


tacit or open, 
beginning, whil still in embryo, the 
Americans, for instance, not only gave no aid to the anti- 


backward 


their impartiality so as not to offend their military a 


’ 
fusionist Social Democrats but leaned over 


1 
lly. 


This ‘correctness’ has long since vanished. It is now a 


commonplace that the excessive number of Berlin news- 
eagerness of the rival powers to 
While I was in Berlin I 


often heard stories of inter-Allied bickerings which went 


papers 1s due to the 
license ‘their own papers. 
something like this: “Why did your paper call us this 
and that?” ‘Well, 


From the Russian point of view the trouble is that 


yours called us such and such.” 


while Berlin is indispensable as a capital for the Russian 


nothing of Germany as a whole, it has stub- 


zone, tO say ng 


bornly resisted met al coordination. Its recalcitrance 1s 


especially irritating because it cannot be isolated from the 


rest of the zone. It is a 
West’ in a sense that the Soviet authorities heartily dis- 
like. At the same time it is the heart of eastern Germany; 


“window opening out to the 


no other city could conceivably fill the same role. This 
inalienable position of primacy denne why the Rus- 
sians accepted the challenge of the other parties and per- 
mitted the October elections, even though it was clear to 


dispassionate observers that the result would be a crush- 
ing defeat for the S. E. D. 

The failure of the S. E. D. seems all the greater when 
one considers the tactical and material advantages enjoyed 
by the Russians. Not only had they obtained a death grip 
yn the city administration through having been the first 





JOEL CARMICHAEL, Nation correspondent for Cen- 
tral Europe, bed to 
Be rlin t p77 ymths. T/ A) is the last of three 
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arti les on the Russian o« cu pation, 


Army Intelligence in 
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heard many well-authenticated reports of a stro 
) l a whicl 


se. In ot. 


The pr. 


inspired movement for a single workers’ party. 
Knowledge of this mass sentiment explains t! 


sians strange readiness to believe the assurances of th 


German advisers that the S. E. D. would win a sweeping * i = 

victory. The post-election interviews of the | yl rege 

leaders with their Soviet patrons must have be wet hig 

depressing. Although the magnitude of the opposition S Aitaieia 

vote was to some extent concealed by the way the returns ‘thd afte: 

were announced, province by province, there could be mn» total 

denial of the fiasco. Industrial towns like Leipzig 

Halle, which before Hitler had always turned in 

majorities for the working-class parties, reversed 

selves in favor of the right-wing Christian Democr 

Union and Liberal Democratic Party. And this in s 

the superior resources at the disposal of the S. E. D 

In Berlin the three parties competing with the S. F. I 

entered the struggle on a more equal footing Q 

than elsewhere. But there too they suffered from various 

kinds of discrimination. Any outsider could observe the HE | 

striking difference in the amount of printed ma h tidy, 

out by the S. E. D. and its rivals. The opposition p sides 

were allocated only a few meager scraps of paper, " about 
W. buildin 


the S. E. D. 
placards, posters, and broadsides. In addition, the S 


had enough for a superabundan 


ut only li 
M who s 
wms of t 
nliath ron 
SPC es of 
While t 
kpressed t 
ect on th 
thomas, ar 
taries. Th 


authorities launched an energetic campaign of pu) 
philanthropy which struck most~ people as a 
attempt at bribery. Coal, bread, and other needed 
plies were distributed where they would do most 
up to the very eve of the elections. Some of the atte: 
to influence people were amusing illustrations of bu 
cratic ingenuity: women who for years had had no v 
from their husbands, gueverd languishing in Sib 


prisoner- of-war camps, suddenly received notes v 


curt message: ‘Am nant Vote for the S. E. D.”’ ao on | 
The Kremlin of course realizes that if it is to wy then 
uf to 


Germany it must either keep the country more 
permanently in subjection by means of an occ 
army or set up a “friendly” government on the sty 1G. MI 
the Soviet Union’s sister states, the so-called Slavic b Wess.” is 
The second method undoubtedly seems preferable, 49 
the election defeat must have occasioned a reexam: 








economic 





















1947 


bilittes. The immediate reaction, however, wa 





| outburst of plant removals and deportations 
trial workers. If it turns out that the Unity Party 

the Communists—cannot acquire a sufficiently broad 
take over the government in Germany, the occu- 

will no doubt linger on and on. But tf the Unity 

wf the Communists—finally wins out, the Soviet 

ces will probably be withdrawn and a more or less 
{inated German state will crown the Sovict system. 

, convinced that if the Soviet Union could obtain 
(many as a voluntary associate it would gladly relegate 
Soviet “‘sisters’’ to the rubbish heap should the occa- 

» demand. Since the Kremlin is evidently firmly re- 
ved not to relinquish its grip on Germany, the ques- 
) which alternative it will follow is a purely tactical 
In other words, it will pursue its goal as best it can. 
The practical difficulties in the way of making Ger- 
a willing partner are enormous, and they all arise, 
seems to me, out of Russia's material impoverishment. 


. 


utely only a desperate situation at home can explain 
viet high-handedness about both food and industrial 
wipment. Just as the atrocities committed by the Red 
Amy after its irruption into Germany are to be attributed 


tal breakdown of discipline rather than to Krem- 





lin policy, so the dismantling, requisitioning, and mass 
kidnappings must be due, if we grant the Russian inten- 
tion of retaining a foothold in Germany, to a peremptory 
domestic need. The political consequences of the Sovie 
€conomic program in Germany have been so disastrous 
that the economic compulsion must have been over- 
whelming. Evidently the Russians are so badly off them 
selves that they can leave no margin of surplus f 
Germany. This brute fact alone would counteract th: 
most adroit propaganda—and Soviet 
been far from adroit. 

It need hardly be pointed out that Germany's resus- 
citation can only be conceived of in terms of the world- 
wide rivalry of the great powers. That is why French 
stubbornness on all questions involving German unity or 
economic rehabilitation scems obsessive and outmoded: 
the French are evidently 


a 7 . 
still thinking of yesterday's 


Europe, in which Germany was the decisive factor. Ger 


many's present prostration is so great that the most 


elaborate plans for its reconstruction amount merely to 
plans for strengthening it for future use by a greater 
power. The solution of the German problem, in short, 
cannot be found in Germany but must be looked for in 


the field of international politics. 


“Time Is Money” 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


Detroit, January 20 
HE United Automobile Workers’ headquarters is a 
tidy, low brick structure above which rise on two 
sides the huge limestone General Motors buildings. 
t about three-quarters of the working day the U. A. 
building is literally darkened by the shadow of GM. 
x only literally; figuratively it is the high executives of 
M who sit in gloom as they scan the portal-to-portal 
ums of the union and wonder if the old David and 
nliath routine is to be played through again under the 
spices of the United States Supreme Court. 
While the size of the portal-to-portal claims has 
epressed the GM executives, it has also had a sobering 
micct on the leaders of the union. Walter Reuther, R. J. 
homas, and George Addes are men who earn modest 
aries. Their union feels rich when it has a million 
urs on hand. Now this Mt. Clemens Pottery case has 
oced them to think of sums which seem more com- 
usable to the national debt than to anything in their 
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personal experience. They 
vative in thetr demands. They say to their attorney 
Maurice Sugar, ‘File only for th 
questionably ow ing to the workers; don’t pad.” But when 


GM, they are bound t 


One hundred thousand workers are affected. The extra 
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statisticians dig out tne 
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] 7 | pol Dus 55 ms to follow an 
| iar p rn | just as a chan was in 
pect: the Republicans had come to power, and the 
Supreme Court seemed to be behaving. There was reason 
to relax a bit, a he annual meeting of the N. A. M. 
was complacent, even generous in its faintly liberal pro- 
foun ts. Then, bang, the Mt. Clemens decision! 


To hear the old 
guard of the N. A. M. 
tell it, the Supreme 
Court has expropriated 
the factories of the na- 
tion and handed them 
But 


revolution via the Su- 


to the workers 
preme Court does not 
seem very plausible to 
most men. Labor lead- 


ers and their lawyers 





are aware that they 
have a bear by the tail 


rt 


know 1 by 


violence 


they the 
reaction. The bear, however, is neither expropriation nor 


of the press and radio 


revolution but the definition of a work day in terms 


which unmistakably require the worker to be paid for 
the full time he gives and has given his employer. 
Such a 


wages-and-hours law was passed. 


definition has been needed ever since 
Labor has recognized 
the need right along and has urged Congress to make 
the definition. But management mistrusts labor and has 
opposed legislative action, preferring to leave the matter 
to the courts. In 1938 Elmer F. Andrews, the first ad- 
ministrator of the wages-and-hours law, proposed that 
the law be amended so that its administrator could make 
a definite ruling on portal-to-portal pay which would not 
be subject to alteration by court action. Again manage- 
ment objected, declaring in no uncertain terms that it 
was opposed to handing over any more power to New 
Deal agencies—the courts were good enough for them. 
In 1944 L. Metcalfe Walling, reporting to Congress in 
his capacity as wages-and-hours administrator, urged 
that he be permitted to issue binding regulations defining 
working 


with such regulations against civil or criminal liability. 


time and to protect employers who complied 


If in 1938 management felt it was a bad idea to hand 
more power to a New Dealer, it felt it was a much worse 
one in 1944, with the outlook for a return to Republican 
rule growing brighter day by day. It still preferred the 
courts, definitely. 

But the situation has changed. Industry is now calling 
for legislation, and Representative Clare E. Hoffman of 
Michigan has a bill ready. This would amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to wipe out claims based on the 
portal-to-portal principle. It is a sort of Alice in Wonder- 
land, bill, disposing of all troubles with a casual “off 





The 


with their heads,’ ignoring the 


litt] , 
Uti } r 


existing law | 
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( mpl tely 





rs of an 





of moncy ow | by violat 





incidentally smacking down the Supreme Court's ju; 





diction. Management applauds Representative Hoffm: 





law and is ably seconded by the New York Tim hich 






says ingenuously, ‘Representative Hoffman's prop 


would appear to be the most forthright legislati 






proach to the problem.” Forthright seems the right wor 






but the use of the phrase "approach to the prob! 





be questioned. Representative Hoffman wants to use , 





legislative bulldozer not to approach but to eliminate | 





problem. 
In the Mt. Clemens Pottery case the Supreme Co 
held that “the time necessarily spent by empl 









walking to work on the employer's premises, followiy 





the punching of the time clock, was working tim 


a4 





decision, according to Maurice Sugar, general couns 





the U. A. W., affects and perhaps invalidates 
every existing contract between management and lal 





At the same time it immeasurably widens the a 





collective bargaining. At future discussions ar 





bargaining table there will be argument about 





or not basic hourly rates have taken into account 
ratory time.” When they have, portal-to-portal v 
be a big issue. When they haven't, the concept of t! 






work-week is in for some thorough overhauling. ‘I 





new concept will be that the time a worker gives | 





employer is to be considered in one piece and 






separated into compartments by an employer's ar! 


decision. Eventually management will see that it is ; 





able—in dollars—to provide facilities for washin 





and for changing into and out of necessary work clot! 





to have convenient exits and entrances, and to 





workers a good many other things which will mak 
more pleasant for them. And after a few years th 
cost of portal-to-portal pay, spread over the 
wage bill, will be a small matter, as is now the cost 








social security, which in its day, according to the N. A 
M., promised revolution and bankruptcy. 

As to Congress, it will probably move quick! 
rescue employers. from the frying pan into whi 
Supreme Court dropped them. It would be a ver; 
idea if Congress did finally legislate those definitions 
a work-week which were so persistently requested 
the wages-and-hours administrators and by labor. B 
it would be a very bad idea to put the whole eco 
into the fire by such legislation as Representative 













H 
J 





man now proposes. 

Meanwhile the N. A. M. has intervened in th 
case which will decide the amount due the workers 
Mt. Clemens pottery, and made a modest request. L 
court declare a new principle, it says; let it rule 
all portal-money claims start from June 10, 194 
date of the Supreme Court decision. Let the court < 
all obligations incurred earlier uncollectible. This 
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would have. 


fortunately. it a irs that only Poland, Austria, and 
Italy will be in dire straits before next s harvests, 
ind probably the last two can g help from the democ- 
! s. Considering the existing feeling between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, it was hardly to be 
expected that Poland or Czechoslovakia, still less Yugo- 
slavia, the Ukraine, or White Russia, would get 


9 f 
re 


unything from Washington. According to the best in- 
1 


formation available, the two Soviet republics will 


need help, but perhaps Moscow will come to their 
rescue, 

The situation of the refugees and displaced persons, 
for whose care UNRRA has funds until June 30, will 


be critical, Though the United States was sternly 
opposed to international action for relief, it fought 
determinedly in the General Assembly for international 
action on refugees and displaced persons. As a result 
the General Assembly approved the formation of the 
International Refugee Organization, which ts to take 


ss 


over UNRRA’s charges. But the prospects for the actual 


establishment of the I. R. O. are extremely dubious. 

This is because a substantial number of the countries 
that voted to set it up are far from enthusiastic about 
paying for it. Among these must be reckoned Great 
Britain, which from the inception of the U. N. has cham- 
pioned the cause of the refugees but has not yet found it 
possible to sign the I. R. O.’s constitution. Consequently, 
although the required eight signers have been found— 
among them are the United States and Canada—Secre- 
tary General Lie hesi- 
tated a considerable 
time before calling a 
conference for Feb- 
ruary 11 in Geneva to 
set up an interim or- 
ganization. This body 
can be formed whether 
or not financial sup- 
port is forthcoming 
from the eight signers, 
but the I. R. O. itself 
cannot be established 
until fifteen countries 
have not merely signed but ratified the I. R. O. 
constitution—that is, voted to pay their share, which 
would amount to 75 per cent of the bill. Understandably 
enough, Mr. Lie has been reluctant to commit the U. N. 





to the support of what may turn out to be a lost cause. 
The Assembly resolution does not even provide postage 
stamps for the interim organization, and all funds for 
its operation will have to be advanced by the U.N. itself. 

In addition to the United States, which is scheduled 
to pay 45.75 per cent of the operational budget of 
$150,000,000, and Canada, which will pay 3.5 per cent, 
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the signers thus far are France, 4.1 per cent; tha” : 
Dominican Republic, .04 per cent; Guatemala, .04 ped 
ent: Honduras. .02 per cent: Liberi . a 
cent; nduras, .02 per cent, Liberia, .0O2 per cent 7 ) 
I Sr oO. 
Philippines, .24 per cent. Their quotas add ton _ 
practically 54 per cent, which 1s not too disapno er 
nfortunately, there is not the slightest indication thy a 
f : ; . . i! Wi 
aside from the United States, Canada, and Fra: , wy 
a, , BE iormuiati 
of these will actually pay. Mrs. Franklin D. Ro 
é ' 
in her final appeal for approval of the I. R. O tity 


tion, gave the specific assurance that a vote in its favor, of 
even signing it afterward, did not constitute an under. 
taking to put up any money. 

The action of Belgium and the Netherlands, scheduled 
to provide 1 per cent and .9 per cent respe 
will apparently depend upon what Great Britai: 


Since it is unthinkable that the British Labor 


ment would withhold its support, these countri HE 
presumably come around in the end. But even ty was 
the British sign, it will be hard to get the requisite fiftecg wee 
nations to do so, and it is almost impossible to see rqgecide du: 
more than 73 per cent of the budget will come f: saterializ 

The care of people made homeless by the war og fro 


: . ° TY amt i 
fascist persecution would seem to be an obvious | npulatior 


Nations responsibility. If it is not discharged, the U. Nge@ange 
will lose much of its influence. Of the 1,000,000 \ 


now need aid, from 200,000 to 220,000 are Jew 


in realize | 


Tagen aS 2 | 


rest are chiefly Balts, Poles, Yugoslavs, Ukrainians, anggetion f 
White Russians, who refuse to go back to the lading n 
Union, Poland, and Yugoslavia because they di m0 bean 
fear the Communist or Communist-controlled scrificing 
ments there. The idea prevailing among even wi aly consi 
formed persons that refugees and displaced pers educ. 
largely Jews and leftists has persisted in spite of th@* Tamil, 
Soviet bloc’s determined opposition to any inter! Madras, t 

eopie—a 


help for ‘‘traitors,”’ who, they say, should be comp 
to return to their homes. Although the right of 1 
must of course be protected, there seems to be no r 
why an apolitical peasant should not go back to the 
try he came from. And there is in fact a small trick! 
ward of D. P.’s willing to try their luck behind 
“iron curtain.” 

In comparison with this trickle, however, a flood 
refugees, mainly Jews, continues to pour into the Br P 
and particularly the American zone of occupation. 8 a Unrest 


iter a sh 
December 
piginal d. 
ents in 
slicy of a 


y this ge: 


the time UNRRA’s camps are closed next summ order ¢ 
ne 

total number will probably exceed the _presenf'ution 
pposed it 


1,000,000, The question what is going to happ 
them seems unanswerable. Migration to Palestine 

of the question for the rest of the year; not mor 
20,000 or 25,000 can expect to settle in Latin Am 
unless Congress acts on President Truman's v. 

quest for liberalization of the immigration laws, ‘"@] SHIVA 
United States will receive relatively few of them. Appi and the 
ently they are in Germany and Austria and Italy to s' Hindu « 
is unthinkable that they should remain indefinit: 


fed his ¢ 
rength o 
oewal of 
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et their dispersal over the enemy countries, with 


> rican, the British, or the French army as their 
c tector, would hardly be practicable. Unless the 
“BR. O. can be set up in tume as a going concern, the 
’ 


tion armies will have to take over, and it appears 
American army is already planning to do so. 

‘The worst of army rule is that it would prevent the 

wulation of a long-range plan for the solution or 
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€éven the amelioration of the refugee problem. If the 
D. P.’s refuse to go home, and other countries refuse 
to take them in, they must stay where they are. But 
under what conditions can they be assimilated into the 
How can they 
be encouraged to develop a sane and relatively hopeful 


German, Austrian, or Italian economy? 


attitude? It is obvious that only the I. R. O. can give the 
answer, not the Pentagon or the Horse Guards. 


India’s New Destiny 


BY SHIVA RAO 


New Delhi, January 22 

HE adjourned session of the Constituent Assembly 
was resumed yesterday after an interval of four 
weeks. The hope that the Moslem League would 
«cide during this interval to enter the Assembly did not 
caterialize. It is clear that many Moslems, particularly 
Mosc from provinces where they form the minority 
¢ ypulation, find Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan with an 
hange of populations impracticable. They have begun 

, » realize that however effective such a slogan might have 
ven as a rallying cry for Moslems throughout India, as a 
in for the Hindu-Moslem problem it won't work. 
lading members of the Moslem party are big landlords 
) cannot migrate to neighboring provinces without 


> 


«rificing their properties and influence. Nor ts that the 
onsideration. A week ago I met in southern India 
educated Moslems who are accomplished scholars 

2 Tamil, the chief language of the Hindus of South 

Madras, but completely ignorant of Hindustani. Such 

~ople—and they form a large part of the population— 

sould regard the transfer to northern India as fantastic. 

So far as the Congress is concerned, it has accepted 

ter. a sharp debate the Labor Cabinet's statement of 

December 6 interpreting certain disputed passages in the 

miginal document in favor of Jinnah. But left-wing ele- 

ents in the Congress were extremely critical of the 
plicy of appeasement of the Moslem League represented 
this gesture. They asserted that Jinnah had allied him- 
df unreservedly with Churchill and the British Tories 

2 order to delay India’s independence. Voting on the 

solution was significant: 99 supported it and 252 

pposed it, the rest preferring to remain neutral. Nehru 


f°) 


nd his colleagues seemed uneasily conscious of th 
rength of the opposition. They argued that while 
mewal of the struggle with Britain might later become 


< 





SHIVA RAO is correspondent in India for The Nation 
and the Man heste r Guardian. He is on the talf of the 
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inevitable, it was desirable to choose the proper issue and 
favorable circumstances. 

Jinnah has delayed summoning the central executive 
of the Moslem League in the hope of overcoming internal 


opposition. The call, however, cannot be ec 


indefinitely. If the league should a 


postponed 
i i 


1in indorse the 


resolution to boycott the Constituent Assembly, Nehru ts 


bound to raise the awkward question of whether the 


c 1 


league’s nominees can continue as members of the 


terim government. Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, has steadily 


supported the league whether inside or outside the 


government, but even he may be compelled by the Labor 
’ 


Cabinet to point out to Jinnah that membership in the 
always been conditional : 


interim has C nal 
Moslem 


¢ rerament 
government 


entering the Constituent Assembly. Nor can the 


. ° ‘ c © “TITAN s#hy nay 
League decide in favor of participation without 
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‘spite this refutation the Tories will continue to 


claim that the Assembly is not adequately representative 

1 therefore its decisions cannot merit the British 
Cabinet's serious attention. This is also the line of 
irgument which a number of the princes are likely to 


adopt: some because, being Moslems, they would prefer 
to await Jinnah’s decision; others because they find the 
radical nature of the demands for a responsible govern- 
ment made by Congress leaders like Nehru embarrassing. 

All the princes, however, do not think alike. Ten 
years ago Churchill, then only a leader of a diehard 
group of Tories, led a vehement opposition to the policy 
of Baldwin's Cabinet on India. Through private nego- 
tiations with the princes he successfully delayed the inau- 
guration of the federation until the beginning of the 
war, when Linlithgow, then Viceroy, suspended it in- 
definitely. The question many princes are now asking is 
whether Churchill is likely to come to power again as 
leader of a Tory government in Great Britain. Mean- 
while, can they expect assistance from Nehru’s govern- 
ment to suppress any popular uprisings within their 
territories? Their treaty rights provided that the Viceroy 
must furnish assistance. But the defense forces are now 
under the control of Nehru’s government. 

The Moslem League and the princes will have decided 
by the middle of February whether they are joining the 
Constituent Assembly or not. The decision of the princes 
will not be unanimous, since a number of them would 
rather deal directly with the Constituent Assembly than 
accept the directive of a negotiating committee. 

Factors outside the Constituent Assembly will also 
exercise considerable influence on its future course. One 
is how soon British officials, both civil and defense, 
will quit India. The Indian Civil Service now consists 
of about 1,000 men, half of whom are British— 
some of them young but many nearing retirement. 
The Indian Police Service contains some 600 men, 
60 per cent of whom are British. The British officials 
demand compensation for retirement in addition to 
their pensions, arguing that constitutional changes 
force them to leave India. The British government has 
scaled down their compensation demands, making 
£8,000 the maximum, but has otherwise supported their 
case. The Congress leaders view the problem from a 
different standpoint. They cite the example of South 
Africa and Eire, which have retained the officials who 
served under previous regimes, and express their willing- 
ness to do likewise. 

The problem is not primarily financial. Nehru recently 
complained in a public speech that there was a definite 
understanding between the British officials and the Mos- 
lem League. In the past an aggrieved officer could seek 
the protection of the Secretary of State and thus enjoy 
a considerable measure of immunity from disciplinary 
action. With the disappearance of that privilege, officers 





can expect just treatment from the Indian national px 


ernment—but not the freedom to indulge in intrigue 


How many will ultimately choose to continue in seryica 


under the altered conditions must be decided by the en4 


of March. They can stay if they are willing to dr 
protection of the British Secretary of State in Lond 

A committee composed entirely of Indians exc« 
one British military officer has just been appoint lf 
draw up a program for complete nationalization 
defense forces. Progress must necessarily vary with ¢ 
different services—army, navy, and air force. At higher 
levels it will inevitably be slow since hardly any 
has advanced beyond the rank of brigadier. 

One thing, however, seems certain. By April, when 
the Constituent Assembly will hold its next sessi 
process of eliminating British personnel from India’; 
administration will have definitely begun. Tho 
continue to serve will do so by accepting the authorit 
Nehru’s government as final. The significance of this 
change will be great. 


As Mrs. Pandit, the distinguished leader of the I 
delegation to the United Nations, told the Constitue 
Assembly yesterday, ‘India is rapidly becoming cons 
of a new destiny which is awaiting her as a champio 
the cause of freedom for all dependent people of Asia 
It was a striking speech. India, she said, had a dual ta 
The first was to throw off all traces of imperial d 
tion and thus lead the way for Burma, Indo-China, 
Indonesia. The second was the establishment of a 
democracy. The fulfilment of these objectives, shi 
would be 4 powerful contribution to world peace. 

The negotiations now going on in London concer 
Burma's political status are being eagerly followed b 
India. The close relationship between the two cou: 
was emphasized by the recent visit to New Delh 
of General U Aung San, leader of the Anti-Fascis 
People’s Freedom League of Burma. The youthful 
eral—he is only thirty-three—gives one the impres 
sion of a man molded by the hard realities of th: 
years. ‘“What do you want for Burma?” I asked him 
“Dominion status won't do. We must have 
pendence,” he replied without hesitation, adding after 
a moment's pause, “and complete freedom during the 
interim period.” He was particularly critical of the 
limitations regarding defense and foreign policy, 
both of which he is nominally councilor to the gover 
The troops in Burma are not even under the contro 
the governor, and foreign affairs are directed from L 
don. “The British have divided us,” he said without : 
trace of bitterness, ‘‘but those tactics won't succeed. He 
was confident of popular support in the struggle to 
achieve independence in the event the London negot:.: 
tions proved a failure. And he added with a laugh, ' The 
Burmese people haven't any inhibitions about violc 
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February 


ciation witl 


Aung San looks farward to closer as 
1—but on a basis of independence for both coun- 
He made it abundantly plain that Burma can never 
The first step 


would be 


part of an Indian federation. 

r Burma's independence, he thought, 
form a Southeast Asian federation. Later it might be 
ible to visualize a confederation of all Asia, in 

h China, India, and Southeast Asia would be three 
tinct units. As head of the newly established Burma 
Council of World Affairs U Aung San hopes to attend 
coming Inter-Asian Relations Conference in New 
Delhi sponsored by Nehru and scheduled to meet the 
st week in March. Indo-China, Indonesia, the Philip- 
ne Islands, China, Ceylon, Afghanistan, and Syria are 


R. HARVEY CUSHING was one of America’s 
most eminent physicians. He was a gifted writer, 
an erudite historian, a philosopher of medicine. 

Probably he is best known as the man who by lifelong, 

systematic, tenacious labor learned how to wrest from the 

grip of death persons afflicted with brain tumors. Cush- 

g's biography, written by his pupil and friend, John F. 
Fulton, has just been published.* It should be read not 
only by every student of medicine but by everyone who 

eds reassurance about the existence of human dignity 
in our time. 

The book contains a letter which Dr. Cushing sent to 
President Roosevelt more than twelve years ago, 
November 10, 1934. This letter is still timely and in 
view of certain proposals made recently in Washington 
is worth quoting. 

Dear Mr. President: May I venture to hand on to you a 


. Would it not 
be a good move just at this time to take into considera- 


suggestion for what it may be worth? 


tion the establishment, if not of a government depart- 
ment, at least of a super-bureau of public health to 
coordinate a number of welfare agencies? 

Such a department would naturally include such scat- 
tered interests as infant welfare and the Children’s 
Bureau, old-age insurance, possibly the matter of the 


| stat is- 


veterans’ hospitals and health compensation, vita 
tics, the administration of the Food and Drug Act, and 
the existent Public Health and Marine Hospital services. 


* Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, [linois. 











DR. GUMPERT, a New York physician, contributes a 
monthly page to The Nation on new developments in 
medicine and related fields. 





The Cushing Health Plan 


BY MARTIN GUMPERT 








other countries which have so far responded to the 
invitation. 
Nehru has 


seems to accept Soviet 


just answered Dulles’s charge that India 


 epgpsonl He has described eae 


and ¢ cooperative wiitlinas with all countries, not otabls the 


United 


particular power or group. The primary and immediate 


States, while avoiding alignments with any 


< 


concern of India, Burma, and Southeast Asia is to elimi- 
nate imperialist domination. During the comi: 1g months 


the question will be settled in India as to whether this 
purpose can be achieved with the cooperation of Britain 


whether aggressive 


a ** 


and other 


European 
methods must be used. 


pt ywers or 








1 be dithicult owing 
But I am sure 


a and it certainty 


I know that such a fusion woul 
partly to inter-departmental jealousies 
that opposition could be overcom 
would mean a great saving of energy, prevent much 


duplication of work, and lead to a proper concentration 
s 


of authority on subjects that have to do with publ 
health, This is not infrequ in interstate matter, as, 


} 


for example, when ¢ hicago d dumped its sewage into the 
upper waters of the Mississippi River 

There will be difficulties about such a concentration, 
but you are accustomed to overcoming difficulties 
When the “Committee of One Hundred” some years 


ago broached such a proposal t 





admitted the importance of the project but said the time 
Was not ripe for it. The time may be ripe for it now or 
you may be able to ripen it, which am 
thing. One difficulty is the proper m 
department ... but the opportunity usually brings the 
necessary man to the surface 


There is an old adage of the operating room tl 2 
gestions spoil good surgery—that is, that the assistant is 
not supposed to draw a red herring across the operator 
path while he is at work. Nevertheless, I hand this sug 


gestion on to you for what it is worth 


+ HARVEY CUSHIN( 


Strangely enough, the advent of a Republican regime 


ne = } } } sh tar ry 

seems to have brightened the chances of rea y Cush- 
ac 7 > ey a ¢ } . 

ing’s idea. President Truman in his message to the 


: +r a+ no e P F } lied Pr 
Eightieth Congress recommended the establishment of a 


epartment of Welfare to admin 

grams concerned 

Senator Robert A. Taft, now in power, 
I 


have enacted the bill which he prepared during the last 


ister federal pro 
with health, education, and welfare 


ie < 
should be able to 


Congress in collaboration with Senator J. Wi 








Lal be if } tl ¢ IDLise | Fed- 


Crfal Oo \ : S rity Board, 
the Children’s Bureau, the Public Health Service, the 
Office of Ed the Office Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and the Food and Drug Administration. Though 
per Senator Taft's national-health bill an 

itirel titute for the controversial Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill, the nomination of i Secretary of 
Health would be a tremendous step forward provided, 
of course, that the man chosen was not a bureaucrat or 
pol in a physician of outstanding scientific and 
‘ \ iit 

The health of peoples will be a decisive factor in the 
future of t 5 nd overcrowded world. World sani- 


tation scems indeed more promising, and perhaps more 
slomacy today. The United 
States could easily assume the leadership of the crusade 
for health and welfare if its great research and public- 
were united and fully utilized. 

The tine is ripe for a federal Heaith Department as 


envisioned by Harvey Cushing. 


IN ONE EAR 


BY LOU FRANKEL 


AST month the fre- 


quency-modu 


lation operators had a 
banquet and ba k-pat- 
ting session at the Hotel 
Statler in Washington. 
More than 100 FM 
operators plunked down 
$100 in yearly dues 
and another 200 FM 
stations are expected to 
enrol soon to finance 
ncy Modula- 
tron Association. Th 


haut Mn of the Federal 





Communica 1Ons Com- 
mission spoke, a num- 


ber of FM men spoke, 





f 
ind an executive direc- 
- . } 1 
tor was hi i, Lhe cal- 


culated effect was to promote FM, and that will be done. 

One topic not on the agenda was the wishes of the FM 
audience. Neither the set manufacturers, the radio retailers, 
nor the FM broadcasters, with few exceptions, seem to be 
worrying about the listener. But if FM is to prosper, some- 
thing will have to be done, and soon, about the quality of 
the FM sets bei 1g sold and of the FM stations being erected. 
The one thing most people want from FM is static-free 


tonal quality. Pre-war stations and 


reception and superiine 


lay sets and stations, again with 
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Every FM set I've scen for sale has been a combinat 
of FM and a regular radio. These sets receive FM but repro- 
duce it on the AM speaker, which means that FM's soun 

1 ~ } j maal 


range of 15,000 cycles 1s heard over a speaker 


sound range of only 5,000 cycles. To give full FM tona 


+h 


quality separate sound systems are needed, but such sets y 
cost around $400 when they come off the production line 

Full-range FM sets—15,000 cycles—cost about $600. And 
even the listener who can afford these prices does not get t 
best FM quality unless the set can tune a pre-war FM statio: 
For unless a station uses all the power required for 
particular transmitter, the FM signal received by the listener 
will not be static free. And too many of the post-war I'M 
stations are rushing on to the air with patchwork equipment, 
makeshift antennae, and partial power. Listeners ten ni 
away often cannot get these stations, and those near by | 
up static. The reason is that while FM is unaffected 
vacuum cleaners, electric razors, and dial phones, it 
within the range of such an infinitely wide spread and \ 
static as the buzz made by the spark plugs of an automo! 

Numerous tricks are being worked on the listeners. S 
urban residents, supposedly within range of an FM stat 
in a metropolitan center, buy AM-FM radios or even 
high-priced FM sets, and then, when they don’t work, | 
they need a special $25 FM antenna. Or they buy an FM 
which works perfectly in the shop in the city but not so 
at home. Then they discover that the retailer is either 
equipped to service the set or can’t afford to send a man 
to where they live. Some retailers are selling AM radios with 
room for FM equipment, although they do not know w! 
the attachment will be available or what it will cost. | 
seen $400 radios sold on this basis. 

As a result of all this a good deal of listener dislik 
FM is being built up. Already radio retailers in som 
munities are finding themselves overstocked with AM-I) 
receivers. Retailers in other communities, where there 
FM stations, buy up these sets and sell them to FM-hun; 
listeners. The situation is not the fault of anybody in 
ticular. The station manager wants to get on the air as 
as he can to start building an audience. The retailer, in 1 
cases, is just a salesman with little knowledge of the set 
sells. And the manufacturer is making sets as cheaply as 
can to meet his competition; the manufacturer's engi 
know the score, but the sales manager, not the technicia: 
responsible for sales volume. 

To protect themselves and their listeners FM broadcast 
need standards. The manufacturers have AM sets and tra 
mitters and electrical appliances to make and sell; they 
not worrying about FM. Nor are the retailers. Only the | 
broadcaster with his sizable investment has all his eggs 
one basket. It is up to him to cure listener-irritation whi! 
is still limited. 

You are bound to enjoy an FM set. But before you 
one, be certain that you can get an FM station using its ! 
facilities, that the set will give you FM’s full 15,000-c 
sound range, that an FM service man can be sent for w! 
needed, and that you have an FM antenna. 

And remember, until the FM stations and the mu 
come to terms, you'll hear none of the popular AM prog: 


that use live music on your FM set 
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which alternated between cutthroat competi 


EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
Storm in a Cocoa Cup 


P TO October 1, 1946, the wholesale ceiling price 


of cocoa beans had been held firmly at 9 cents a 
nd. It was then raised to 14% cents, close to the price 
lian growers were receiving in the world market. A 
more than three weeks later OPA was flung to the 


iblican wolves, and members of the New York Cocoa 


hange rejoiced at their escape from controls. In the first 
market deals cocoa changed hands at 14.95 cents, and 
predicted that prices would only advance moder- 
y. Their judgment proved poor, to put it mildly, for 
then spot quotations have rocketed- and the current 

I 1 
» of around ents may easily be pushed higher, espe- 


; , 
y if candy-makers are all 


otted more sugat 
eople in the trade disclaim any responsibility for this 


the West 


an Produce Control Board set up by a so ialistic Brit- 


state of affairs. It is all the fault, they say, of 
government to buy and market the cocoa crop in Nigeria 
the Gold Coast- 
ad protest to 
Cocoa Exchange flatly accused it of m anipulating the 


about half the world supply. In a 


board on November 20 last, the New 


vance in cc es by withholding offers. “We suggest,” 
added, our long-expressed fears that the Ameri- 
cocoa Aeswet would be subjected to a monopolistic 
eeze are now being realized. We protest against your 

irketing policies as being contrary to the basic spirit of 
Atlantic Charter, which promised free access by all 

tions to the raw materials of the world.” 

How far is this serious charge against the British gov- 

ment justified? My own investigations suggest that the 

ry is not so plain a tale of villainy as the Cocoa Exchange 

licates., 

The West African Produce Marketing Board was organ- 


c 


1 during the war when the shutting off of European 
irkets and the lack of shipping threatened to ruin the 
African cocoa growers, all of whom are native small- 
lders. As a result prices were stabilized at rather below 
average of the three pre-war years, and the board, 
though forced to destroy a large tonnage of beans, which 
innot be stored for long under tropical conditions, made 
modest profit. 
British colonial administrators decided that this war- 
ne expedient made possible marketing methods which 
ntrasted rather happily with those in vogue before the 
ur. Then cocoa was sold by the cultivators through 


rokers to twenty-eight laree European merchant firms, 


¥ i 





. 
1 collusive buying. Prices were apt to fluctuate violently 





id the unsophist ed growers were often cheated 
? ‘ 
ced into debt. The marketing system, according to the 


riddled with abuses.’ It is such cc 


uicaG 










1 
sent , . + = Tat 4 rl + ] + 
mently as that in New York. Its sole objective is the pro 


ctior EF mar +} q sat . } 

tection of many thousands of native farmers, who in the 
\ nce f — heme ld an . 

aDsence Of such a scheme could not enjoy any equality of 


bargaining power with the handful of buyers through 


whom their produce would pass to the world market. The 
110i Lilel ps GUC Vuid p4 ‘VU Ulle ULis Marne C 

f 
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conception of colonial trusteeship, it is claimed, makes the 
safeguarding of their $a € ve duty 
Granted the force of this argument, it remains true tha 
a colonial power is obligated to allow other nations equal 
acce to the raw materials produced in its ter cy. Does 
[ 


SS 
the West African cocoa scheme constitute a violatio 


this pledge? I do not think so, as long as all buyers 
tS + + tos te 
spective of nationality, are treate ut An 77) 
: ; ra 

can only be made on the basis of the actual behavior of 
the West African Seand It should be noted, howe, 
that as long as price ceilings were n i} t} 
board coop rated with the OPA. When con 
dropped, it waited to see how d 1 would velop 

ai i 
before offer ng new contracts a sk g . wn ve 


profit w ould accrue to West A 


In fact, once ceilings were abandoned, there was no 
ing to stop a rise in the price of cocoa in this country since 
demand was greatly in excess of the allocat 


world production made to the United States by the Int 

national Emergency Food Council. This gives America the 
same share as it secured before the war but a smaller abso 
lute amount since, mainly owing to the ravages of t 





cisease, cocoa Output 


years. Until this condition is remedied, or until 


reduces the demand for candy, ya will ren compara- 
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tively expensive no n 5 rketed 
The real test of the West African Board will come w! 
a more normal relat between supply and de 
reestablished, Should it then try to hold the pr hy 
ar ficial means { sta — borrow ge the parity 
st fr Tan] € l C \ s Coner C < ) 
an consumers may | rder. Howeve 
son le to s§ y Br S ) a tra 
tors har ¢€ Ss £ i s 
“Stevenson plan ened : } 
hold them at a level satisfying t “PF 
ended in flasco because it so st 
organizers were drowned 1 flood of rubber. 7 WX 
in Board, anxious not t S fc ! 
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This Is It 


LHE COMING CRISIS. By Fritz Sternberg. The John Day 


£ } 
( 
HI . = 
' W r as t irch pre 1 oF th 
i 
(oOo . < ror } ‘ oO 1) for +} ymin’ 
two yea ss ar { Th ( , ha ristic of the 


future ft oft ! ist fin n ssiy smati § bits 
of * 1 Business inv ories and their eftect 
on busine Incet es tor investm Sp« | pro lems 
of s bus nd so on. | al of insight ¢ our- 
ge that mak American research fail to see or unwilling to 
work in terms of the magnitude and the over-all political 


oices we Americans are making, so to 


4 
~ 

» 
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Fritz Sternberg’s book is so different from the thinking of 


American social researchers that either he or they are colos- 
| wrong afta time whe n such Ww rongness involve , the cene- 
ral function of intelligence. Reading this book, I get the 
nse that, in contrast to this kind of thinking, American re- 
irch operates with the most crucial function of the human 


cortex inactive, namely, the function that perceives isolated 


nhenomena together as wholes, in terms of over-all direction 
of thrust and meaning 
Four major ingredients of Mr. Sternberg’s thinking as an 


economist are largely lacking in our American approach: 
é ri 


(1) He thinks historically, alert to the sequences of funda- 
menial social change. (2) As a displaced European he can 
examine a hypothesis that tends not even to occur to the 
namely, that this is a revolutionary era in 


important things are at stake in the unroll- 





vents. (3) He approaches our economy 


ot as an array of processes but as a total system and a capi- 


talist system, with the characteristics that go with such a sys- 
} | } } t . rer 2¢ 
tem—a class-stratified social base, the resolution of differences 

} | ~ war sal 
by power struggles, a dynamic need te expand which makes 
ertain predict uings likely to happen and as surely pre- 
vents other identifiable things from happening. (4) He has a 

d rt é \ 
th Cs | ¥ aed nts | 7 
Cory Vv « } CXILY ¢ i bi 1} Vel dps ph 
to the liberal’s if \ of progress through a chain of 
! } ; 
rect, Weli ¢ oned steps. 

: , , : " 
Her t] sions Mr. Stern eaches by this 


! | + L, + \Vv , ] War sitalien = 
ad of thinking: Down to the First World War capitalism s 


onomic depressions were self-healing, for the expansion of 
I 


kets more than coi pensated f r the tendency within capi- 
ilism to increas employment. But by 1913 this ceased to 
be the case: and when the 1929 collapse came it was so seri- 
ous as to be different in kind from all its predecessors, and 


till had not been overcome a decade later when World 
War II began. The new stage of capitalism that 1929 sig- 


nalized is characterized by chronic mass unemployment and 


] ] f "1 7; 21) sol; 
ne overt alliance or economics and poulic 5 


The United States emerges from World War II with pro- 


ductive capacity heavily augmented and “the factors making 





for economic crisis tremendously intensified.” Not on 


there no chance that we can increase our foreign trade eno 
to absorb even 10 per cent of this new productive capacity 
but each effort to do so will aggravate the crisis difficulties , 
the rest of the capitalist world. Nor can the gap be cl 
by increasing domestic consumption, for in our mono; 
capitalist social system, tn which power is in the hands ¢ 
big corporations, there simply is no likelihood that real wac 
will be allowed to rise by the necessary 30 to 40 per cent 
Current proposals for the state as investor to fill the 
needed for full use of man-power and resources fail to recog 
nize that such a permanent peace-time program acknowled¢ 
that “capitalism in its contemporary form has failed to fustit 
its existence at its most critical point.’’ The sponsors of su 
state activity evade the central problem of the relation 
state investment to private capitalist investment; but it wo 
unavoidably affect profit-making. And here again one fac« 
raw fact of class power, for “‘no government mainly influe: 
by capitalist circles could possibly accept” a policy operati 
to abolish unemployment as a class-control weapon and to 


1 
| 


crease substantially the working-class share of the total s 


produc t. 


So a crisis at least as severe as 1929 is coming tn the | 


States, and for reasons cited by Mr. Sternberg it wiil 
velop without effective state interference. But the state wi 
intimately involved in the deepening crisis. “In the [ 
States, as in al! other countries, we are now faced wi 
decisive transformation of the functions of the state.”’ It 
Jose its ‘facade of independence as between, or above, 
classes, [and} the more the state intervenes in econor 
affairs, is compelled to intervene as a result of intensify 
social antagonisms, the more big business will have to fig 
obtain direct influence on the state. Thus in the coming ep 
. . . the class struggle will be fought primarily to s¢ 
direct influence on the state, [and this} will become th: 
‘4 A 


sive political and economic battlefield in the U.S. A.” 


“Whether there will be a Third World War or not 
depend to a very large extent, to a decisive extent per! 
on the policy pursued by the United States econom 
militarily, and in foreign relations in the period in w! 


the 
aii 4 


-oming crisis will take place.” Conditions in the Un 


States in the crisis will be more favorable to the growth 
American fascism, though increased popular sophist ic 
may operate somewhat to curb this tendency. But 
strength of the monopolist-capitalist forces and their satel 
in the United States is so very great that it will repre: 
considerable success for the left-wing progressive forc: 
they can play a role at all beside the reactionary forces | 
crisis.” As the crisis comes, big business will very prob 
plunge the country into a waf-preparation-economy (i 
wirtschaft) as a depression counter-measure, as this 
only anti-crisis device that can be developed “without gr 
limiting the functions of the employing classes.” 

This is Mr. Sternberg’s appraisal of how things ar 


+ 


may be right or he may be wrong. I believe he is right. | 
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for organized labor and middle-class progressives to 


lulging in factional fights and to get to work on the 


s; and for American research to come out from 


! 


1 its fig leaf of “objectivity’’ and test step by step the 
for Mr. Sternberg’s conclusions, rather than dismiss 
is “speculation.” ROBERT S, LYND 


; Ten Great Poems 
NOBLE VOICE: A STUDY OF TEN GREAT 
POEMS. By Mark Van Doren. Henry Holt and Com- 


pany. $3. 


Prt HE NOBLE VOICE” is a collection of ten academic 
lectures, and certain of the book’s faults may be at least 


excused by this fact. Mr. Van Doren has, for instance, 


lency to fall into a highfalutin poetical vein: ‘Motes 
vernacular are always dancing in its [‘'Troilus and 
yde’s”’} beams, as proverbs get up and stretch in the dry 
of noon.” Doubtless this sounded better than it reads. 
is perhaps more disturbing is the way Mr. Van Doren 
ts himself to an unhappily exaggerated justification of 


necessary translations. Too much has certainly often been 


of the fact that Homer wrote in Greek, but it is, none 
less, something more than ‘‘an interesting fact’’ that he 


1 sO, just as Spenser's langua 


ique orthography which keeps so many readers away 


ge is something more than 





n ‘The Faerie Queene.’ ”” And what Professor Krapp’s 
fodern English does to Chaucer’s Middle English, which is 
all unreadable, is really gruesome. “What I shai 

r doon, I can not saye;/But trewely, as yet me list not 
e,” says Chaucer's Criseyde to Diomede; and Professor 
Krapp’s: “Though how my heart may change, I cannot 
;/The future may, of course, my grief dispel.” 
Mr. Van Doren has, to be sure, his theoretical as we 
practical reasons for using translations. “Their merit as 
ect matter,’ he says of his ten poems, “. . . is that they 
tf a perspective through poetry,” and adds of his favorite, 


fomer: “Nothing prevented him from believing and loving 


' "” 


deeds and men that he saw, exactly as he saw them 
¢ Mr. Van Doren, that is, the permanent, common values 
the heart of poetry, and the great poet always finds them 
the everyday world. That is why what he calls “style” or 
1 the poet's native language is only a superfluous bar- 
rt... between the reader and the work.”’ There are cer- 
ily great poets of this kind, though not all great poets are 
t, and perhaps no single great poet is exclusively of it. 
In any event, there are only two ways to get at such values 
4a poem; either you understand it in all its loca! particu- 
rity and, by a final critical act, discover at the heart of this 
lerstanding the poem's universal qualities; or you trust 
your intuitive notion of what the great poem must be and 
easure each poem against it. Mr. Van Doren’s method is 
the second, and, apart from the necessary assuinption of 
superiority to his poet which this method forces on him, it 
shows, in his hands, another weakness. However true it may 
> that all great poems are trying to deal with a very few 


permanent truths,”’ it is apparently a fact that no such truth 





ists for anyone as such; it exists at all only in a particulas 





local habitation and with its own name. As a consequence a 





poet must deal wt in the f 1 1n which 
tim nd t f e of a cr to consid 
everything he says eva Mr. Van Doren 
considerations off as ma t's t 

} D re 











—nor his world the sa world—so > Va s of ‘Par 

Lost onceived in a di'terent set of particulars be 

something different, something, moreover, impossible f{ 

man in the seventeenth century to conceive at all. Mr. Van 

Doren is very busy correcting Milton's blunders, such 

making God a theologian or trving for vastness his { 

or describing Adam and Eve in Paradise as he does ( 

could,” he says, giving Milton a little hint of how to ro 
ot? ept them in a state wherein they brea 

the truth with bivalvular ease and peace’). All this is 

ignore the form man’s understanding took in the sevent 

century for an irrelevant ount of how much bet i 

dise Los would be had it been w the twentieth « 

tury, with the concrete p irs and conv ons which p 

the question of man’s f most sh y tor. by Mr. Van 

Doren, with his private i leas of a paradise overflowing wv 

bivalvular ease 

When Mr. Van Doren likes a poet, as he does Ho 
Dante and Chaucer and, with qualifications, Lu . 


4 1 q ! ! ) t 
full of apologetics and of rrequet yY aagmifai 


When he dis! kes a poet, as he does M lton at 





Wordsworth and, with qualifications, Ver 
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Satire and Ring Lardner 
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THE PORTABLE RING LARDNER. Viking Press. $2 


I } > ‘ Le mani } 
HE sensitive reader 1s certain to be profound 
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His notorios misanthroms twa it i «a dead end, a 
di pr il lel un nis own uncorruy ted Vision, which 
he could not tem; 1 faith, belief, or hope ? 

Lardne hi _" loomed Perhaps he pitied them ; 
perhaps he ha € Vas immer of understanding that 
they we ind defeated—for they were all dried up 
and defeated: Lardner made sure of that—-by social molds 
they could n hape. But he gave them no leeway; each of 
them ) matter how different a way, was doomed. One's 
lirst ost native reaction to his best stories is a shudder 


mixed of horror and despair. What a terrible act of con- 


len n: the movie magnate and his dipsomaniac wife of 
Ihe Love Nest,” the bored old ninnies of ‘The Golden 
Honeymoon,” the barber and his customers of “Haircut,” the 
disappointed | and her “‘friend,’’ Chas. F. Lewis, Mr. 
fan of ‘Some Like Them Cold.” In these stories pity is at 


loss and compassion almost irrelevant; there is only the 
the Yahoos. 


hudder of contempt for 
» they were all Yahoos, all wretched 


For R [ 
} 


of American deadliness, where security could be 


frauds in the 
jungle 
found only in boredom and boredom was the price of 
security. The tragedy was that Lardner himself was just a 
little bit of a Yahoo too, that there runs through his work a 
train of egotism as uncritical and unattractive as that of his 
characters. He snickered together with them at what he 
imagined was sophistication and intellectuality, and he could 
not always distinguish between the pretentiously phony and 
the real thing; hence his unreadiness to face his dilemma as 
1 writer shuttling between popular and serious mediums. 


Hence, too, his crippling self-limitations. 
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There seems to have been in Lardner some internal che 
which would not let him progress too far above the level oj 
the sideswipe mumic, a level on which his victims might hay. 


appreciated him—as in fact many of them did. Intens 
serious though he was, Lardner’s attitude toward serious writ. 
ing is constantly betrayed as ambiguous—which is why 
much inferior writer, Sherwood Anderson, never so sharp 
true as Lardner, stumbled to an instinctive grasp of the 
human dilemmas that Lardner seldom reached. Only 

few pieces, such as his greatest story, “Haircut,” is ther 
density of atmosphere and delicately implied reserve of « 
tion which can legitimately be expected in first-rate writ 

What was this internal check: his need to be accepted | 
large groups of readers, his so American fear of | 
labeled highbrow, his sense of self-doubt and self-castigati 
or a social intelligence unequal to his eyes and ears? On ea 
level of his work there is a failure to develop, to mov 
yond ready competence and ready satire. Several time 
made the leap from one level to another, but the very fact « 
these disconnected and copflicting levels is a source of 
uneasy and irritating limitations of his work. 

For eventually irony became a rut. The sharpest ears, 
keenest eyes remained—the sharpest ears, the keenest ¢ 
Lardner refined his accomplishment a little more; he cruci 
a few more Yahoos and even bled a little himself from | 
stab of the nails he drove. But the always-awaited transit 
to tragic scope, to a full grasp of life—so tantalizing beca 
it seems always so near in his best work—is never qu 
negotiated. Lardner’s irony became fixed, a hardened attit 
at times even a blinder and an earstop. 

Lardner, then, is a peculiar ironic instance of the centra 
problem of American literature—the inability of its ta 
to reach fulfilment. Few of our writers had a greater nat 
endowment, and few reached the peaks that Lardner did 
few pieces. Yet the gap between potentiality and accomp! 
ment is especially glaring in Lardner precisely because of 
magnitude of his talent. He was not able to face the ult 
consequences of being a writer,!a dedicated creator transfo 
g structures of the imag 
tion. How much we thereby lost we shall never know, 


ing his perceptions into endurin 
5 i 


surely it must have been a great deal. IRVING HOW 


The Dark Side of the South 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE. By Stetson Kennedy. Doub! 


and Company. $3. 


ITH the revived KKK and the activities of Co! 

bians, Inc., so much in the news, Stetson Kenn 
new book could not have been published at a more oppor 
time. There seem to be two schools of thought among t 
unfairly abused individuals known as “Southern liberal 
those who recognize the ills of the South but insist on 
cussing them within the framework of the mores of 
region, and those who like Mr. Kennedy prefer to let | 
chips fall where they may. On no question are these t 
groups more sharply divided than on that of whether in! 
vention, in the broadest sense of the word, by non-So 
erners in the affairs of the South is to be desired. Rece: 
that courageous Southern liberal Hodding Carter told 
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readers of the Saturday Evening Post, in a familiar phrase, 

‘hat “intervention is likely to do more harm than good.” 

What distinguishes Stetson Kennedy's book from other recent 

about the South by Southern liberals is that he has 

‘n entirely with this time-honored myth. From his point 

ew, the “‘slavocracy of the South’’ must be uprooted, 

its fight for survival it may involve the entire nation in 
machinations to preserve a scheme of racial dominance. 

Both historical and contemporary experience confirms this 

of view. Was it “intervention” for Northern indi- 

ils and organizations to interest themselves in the recent 

0 hearings in New Orleans? If so, then the fruits of this 

terest have amply justified whatever risks were involved. 

While the material which Mr. Kennedy has so carefully col- 

d is not as well organized as might have been desired, 





s shortcoming is more than offset by the passion and con- 
tion with which he marshals facts to serve a social purpose. 
One section of the book is of particular value—that in which 
Mr. Kennedy traces the history, background, and shifting 
onnel of the South’s racist “front’’ organizations. 
It is only in the next to final chapter that Kennedy's 
eralism begins to falter. There he argues that the Southern 
Negro must be emancipated socially. As part of this thesis 
yntends that it is foolish to argue that segregation violates 
1¢ Fourteenth Amendment. Actually, there is abundant 
son to believe that such decisions as Plessy vs. Ferguson, 
iiding the constitutionality of a segregation statute, are 
ased upon a deliberately perverse construction of the history, 
ining, and purpose of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
that these cases will be reversed. It is to be doubted, further- 
re, that the Southern Negro can be emancipated eco- 
mically and politically unless a frontal attack is made at 
same time on the whole structure of Jim Crow segre- 
gation. Despite this minor weakness ‘Southern Exposure” is 
ist reading for all who wish to understand the revolution 


t impends in the South CAREY MCWILLIAMS 


Reports from Everywhere 


RECONQUEST: ITS RESULTS AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES. By Hallett Abend. Doubleday and Company. 
32.75. 

‘PHERES OF INFLUENCE. By Sydney Morrell. Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce. $3.50. 

HERE used to be a time when studies of spheres of 
influence and treatises on ‘‘reconquest” and its implica- 
ons were solely for the professional political scientist. But 
story today is running too fast for the historians; the field 

s wide open for the newspaper boys. The reporter-turned- 
analyst is today a fast-selling item on the publishers’ shelves. 
And one may not categorically say Caveat emptor; after all, 
nost of them were on the spot, and they at least pro- 

a modicum of information which contributes to our 
understanding of what goes on behind the heavy curtain 
which overhangs most of the world today. 

Hallett Abend’s book is a case in point. A top Far East 
correspondent for the New York Times for many years, he 
was one of a party of journalists on a War Department 
junket to Europe and the Orient during the summer of 








1945. On one level his book is a froth of personal impres- 


sions, descriptions of army accomplishments—like the su- 
perb war-time job of the Army Transport Command in 
flying supplies and personnel over the Himalayas—and bits 
of commentary on the various trouble spots visited by the 
group. Here Abend shows a sense of humor and an easy 
style that make for good reading. On the other level—the 
interpretative one—the results are not so happy. An over- 


ugh it correctly inter- 


long synoptic history of Japan, altho 
prets that country’s overweening ambition and double-dealing, 
is painfully dull. There is, finally, a vitriolic attack on Yalta 
as a secret, iniquitous pact among Stalin, C..urchill, and 
Roosevelt to sell out the Atlantic Charter, the Four Free 
doms, and so on. According to the author, our Chinese ally 
and the millions in Burma, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, 
and Indo-China, not to say countless Europeans, have been 
betrayed as part of a bribe to Stalin to enter the war against 
Japan and to join the United Nations. Except for the chap 
ter on Yalta and a plea for a hard peace with Japan and 
Germany there is little in the book to justify its rather 
pretentious title. “My Sixty Days in a C-54" might have 
been more appropriate. 

Mr. Morrell’s book examines the psychological aspects of 


power politics in four European countries—Iran, Italy, 


Yugoslavia, and Greece. The author is interested primarily 
in attitudes rather than events—the attitudes of the peoples 
6 these four countries as they emerce from. the . ; 
of these four countries as they emerge from the war, in 
1 + 5 tti+ +} m + » 

interplay with the attitudes of the Big Three. He traces \ 
tually the same pattern for each country. Russia is on the 
offensive, with a coordinated plan. This leads it secretly 


to encourage the terroristic 





phases of national life, by 


! nf + sAeal P the _ . 
under color of the democratic ideal; once they gain powe 
’ 


as in Yugoslavia, “democracy” becomes but a facade 
totalitari ule. Enelan 1 mlave a defencive came in } } 
(Oldiltafian ruue, Engiana plays 2 defensive game in whicn 
IC £ives Material and psyCnoogical support tO all eieme s 
: ; : 

that oppose the dynamic Russian sweep. As for the United 


States, as usual we are vacillating and unsure of our polic 
consequently we shift, hedge, and generally confound the 
other two with our confusions. 
This book is a violent attack on the motives and « 
of the Soviet Union. Despite the obvious animus of 
ithor, the charges which he makes are very serious. We 


have too little information about Iran and Yugoslav 


check their validity, and Italy was until recently under a 
severe military censorship. Greece, however, has had 

i 
benefit of long visits by observers with a reputation 
competence and political maturity, among them Le 


Stowe, Frank Gervasi, and the Mowrers. If what Mr. My 
rell says is true about the E. L. A. S. and 


being no better than a gang of Communist cutthroats 
f 
f 





} P. , oO * Tee ? ee ~~ a | “ce wr 
the left-wing movement in Greece places ‘‘importan 
advertising siogans rather than upon ideais, if Soviet 

: , 
est in Greece stems only sire for imperialis 4 
sion, then ome can credit simular the o 
+h eae : riee a ed Lye } - 
hree countries discussed. But the rs do 
mane wiih the enthor eam 
square with tne authors appfraisai S! i 
¢ "« ‘ mer r Wfe reel 
This reviewer's vote on the merits of Mr. Morrell’s 


tacsons iS an unequivocal Nay 
i d 





JAMES 
AGEE 


| Films 
ON-POLITICAL” or essentially 
humanistic’ movie artists have 


' 
ade many unbeatable comedies and 


dramas; but with 
so rare I can scarcely think 








juite a few good 
exceptions 
of them, j 
er could possibly be described as 
tragic, or both, have been 
made by leftists. This fact agrees 
neither with my wishes nor with my 
deepest convictions as to the source of 


tragic art, nor am I persuaded 


the only movies whose tem- 


I 
heroic, or 


xreat 
of any merely ‘historical’ explanation 
of it; but I do think it needs to be re- 
membered, and que stioned at length, as 
[ cannot question it here, by those who 
like myself trust only the individualist 
in art, and who tend automatically to 
Il political and propagandist 


ismiss a 
art 

The latest example of what I mean 
by a great leftist film, and one of the 
finest, is André Malraux's ‘Man's 
Hope,” which was made during the 
last days of the Spanish civil war and 

only now released in this country. 
It is clear that this film is not going 
to lack for an audience, if probably a 


‘ 


small one; but I suspect that its appeal 
will be chiefly political, and that even 
this audience 


who are particularly interested in films 


those among 


political 
will overlook, or undervalue, some of 
its most important qualities as a film. 

[ will accordingly by-pass a good deal 
hat is the heart and soul of the movie 
—that it is, including and far beyond 
its political intensity, one of the few 
wonderful film records of men in cour- 
age and sorrow—as so clear and so 
compelling that it needs no detailed 
comment. I prefer to use this space to 
defend things about the film that I 
have heard talked of as weaknesses and 
imperfections. 

I will not worry about, or argue 
with, those who may regret the use 
of amateurs as actors. So far as I am 
concerned, the film merely emphasizes, 
even more sharply than most of its 
kind, the superiority of amateurs over 
professionals for a large and crucially 
hopeful part of achievement and pos- 
sibility in films. The people in this 
film—Spaniards and members of the 
International Brigade—do and are 
things, over and over again, which are 
beyond acting and utterly different 
from it; and the one considerable piece 
of acting that is required—a peasants 
face as, in avalanching despair, he tries 


The rebels, radicals and 


reformers who were our 


frontiersmen of freedom 


Critics & 
Crusaders 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN PROTEST 
By CHARLES A. MADISON 


@A stimulating book about the 
“rebels” in American history— 
Garrison, Margaret Fuller, Debs, 
Henry George, Altgeld, Randolph 
Bourne, Steffens, and many others. 
Here are their stories, and the 
stories of their ‘‘crusades’’— 
Abolition, Utopia, Liberalism, 
Radicalism, etc.—presented in 


absorbing derail. 


$3.50 


AT alk BOORSTORTS 
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to locate a Fascist flying field from +h. 
unfamiliar perspective of a Loya 
bomber—is as inspired a blending 
reality with imagination as I rem 
ber to have seen. Of course it 
immeasurably to the force, poignan 
and realness of these players that the, 
were not merely amateurs but also fight 
ers, in the last ditch of a lost » 
whose “‘reenactments” here were hard 
that, pinched as they were into 
moments between actual work 
actual war. 

The early scenes, of staff conferences 
and small interlocking missions, ar: 
fitful, nervous, ragged in pace and 
series and apparent aim; compared 
with more traditional films they seem 
repetitive and undramatic. But they 
seem to me an original and important 
achievement. Barring a few literary 
touches they go dead against 
one of the graces of art, including t 
good ones; and instead of those g: 
they achieve scrawny kinds of p 
immediacy, and personal detail wh 
I have never before seen art attain. In 
their over-all shape and linkage, more- 
over, even in their near-repetitiveness, 
these scenes communicate with sharp 
success the lost, near-blind, yet intens: 
alive and responsible experience ot 
men as individuals and, at the sa: 
time, the desperate interdependence 
their efforts. They are also filled, 
fantastic paradox to all that is h 
to liberty in left-wing politics, with that 
strange mascent-oxygen vitality, 
very quintessence of liberty, whic! 
far as I can make out is an am! 
peculiar to dedicated revolutionis 

It is in these scenes, moreover, t 
Malraux does his most _ interesting 
things with “excess of energy 
with his sound-track. By excess 
energy I mean his interest—which 
may have learned from Eisenstein— 
letting things and movements int 
frame which have nothing to do w 
the central action or which enhance 
only queerly and surprisingly—a gi 
rilla’s sudden skipping change in 
and his sudden hand to his sweatin 
neck; or a dog wandering in from 
corner of a street scene while a bal! 
maunders in from another—little things 
which brilliantly lock men and _the:r 
efforts and feelings into the exact rea 
place and time of day. Some of th 
devices remain ‘‘studies’—the wi 
merely of a highly gifted beginner 
films—in a not wholly satisfying w 
but generically I believe in them 
in the few people who use them ra! 
than trying their best to keep 





Sunouneing A NOTABLE SCREEN PRODUCTION OF THE 


PROVOCATIVE NOVEL BY GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


LOEW-LEWIN, Inc., 


Hollywood said that this brilliant characteri- of Dorian Gray"— 

zation of a scoundrel was too sensational to Hollywood to present 

be filmed... but David L. Loew and Albert problems.”’ 

Lewin have met and conquered the delicate Produced by David 

problems of its unconventional story. They Affairs of Bel Ami” presents distinguished 


now bring to the screen the daring nar- performances by on most talented 


rative which for years has delighted lov- casts ever assembled in Hollywood. The 
ers of the world’s finest romantic literature. stars are GEORGE SANDERS, ANGELA 

In his adaptation and direction, Albert LANSBURY and ANN DVORAK, with 
Lewin adds another signal achievement to Frances Dee, John Carradine, Susan 


the screen successes which he has made of Douglas, Hugo Haas, Marie Wilson, Albert 
literary masterpieces — such pictures as Basserman, Katherine Emery, Richard 
Somerset Maugham’s “‘The Moon and Fraser and Warren William. Released thru 
Sixpence” and Oscar Wilde’s “The Picture United Artists. 


WATCH FOR OPENING DATE AT YOUR LOCAL THEATRE! 
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m2“s ! ert 
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vi ily ) ] i 
Sti yy 

A M i a Ss I 
othe A l, ) O ¢ 1an 
dl th th « yuntry " 
of ¢t i | ( { 
t! f } ry 5 ' lye ; i] e-ott } ; 
once the hypnc exha 
and beauty of ha k, and th 
passa o! hour i ly com 
mn ited, not | Cc ¢ oO bly sug- 
{ ! I i y i we nm h C is 
nywhe r tl emarkable though 
fulness 1 beauty of , in this p 
ture the jagged, sct \ miscellane- 
ous scenes of exposition, almost an 
orchestra’s tuning-up, first swe pt up 
and bound into a sheaf by the por 
motion of this nieht drive catapulting 
the film into the air and its wildest 
actior which in turn drains down a 
mountainside in one of the most 
ambitious codas ever designed in a 
film. It is a commonpla that movie 
and musical form are closely related, 


but films which show any creative rev- 


erence for the relationship are not so 
common. 

climax—the Loyalists’ at- 
nb a flying field and a 


and 


Malraux's 
tempt to bor 
odds, 


bridge against impossible 


pe as- 
ant who has never been off the ground 
within movie 
say of it 


is so powerful in emotion 


their dependen e on the eyes of a 


before—is more clearly 


dramatic tradition. I need 


' 
only that it 


and meaning, and so beautifully done, 
that as pr accomplishment it excels 


and 


les 
Liklil 


excellence in the 
+} 


tne 


very other 
few great classical 
ag? 


ttands with 
passages which have been 
through the pertec 
tion of melodramatic 
meanings which are normally far 
the use of melodrama. 


proper 
Loyalist fliers have crashed, 


Once the 
Malraux begins his closing 
slow and painful bringing down 
dead and wounded from moun- 


movemeiit: 


th 


of the 
taintop to valley, assisted and attended 


by more and more peasants. I am not 


sure that this sequence is wholly suc- 
cessful; I am sure only that I was so 
deeply moved by all I saw, and by Mal- 
raux’s confidence in the grandeur of 
the interlocked fact and symbol, ] 
by his determination to build thts won- 
derful nbol through a virtually 
endless series of near-repetitions into 











) no ¢ 
' 
) i I nave € Set 1 
At poetic 5 ty an 
J i 1 I am sur 4 ha 
} s al mcaniny ! i 
ind brilliant smaller symbolic perce; 


1 this, I suppose, would have 
been n better. But I revere the way 


Malraux has done it as much for its 
akedness as for its nobility. 
Last week, speaking of ‘Henry V,” 


I said that I prefer to see great poetry 
attempted on the screen from scratch. 
Man's Hope” 
of what I mean. The heartsick peasant 
in the disastrous plane is great movie 
poetry. The descent of the broken 
heroes from the desperate stone crown 
of Spain, as from a Cross, to the 
maternal valley, a movement so con- 
ceived that a whole people and a whol 
become one sorrowing and 
Pieta for twentieth-century 


is a glorious example 


terrain 
triumphal 
falls possibly short of its full 
imaginable magnificence, considered 
by syllable; but in its mass it is 
poetry even greater. Homer might 
know it, I think, for the one work of 
our time which was wholly sympathetic 


to him. 


Art 


Bg DUBUFFET, the new French 


man, 


syllable 
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painter so much discussed in Paris 
—a small sample of whose art provoked 
this writer to two successive pieces last 
June—is now the subject of a one-man 
show at Matisse’s (through February 1) 
containing twenty-two oils. Among them 
are three pictures painted in 1943, six 
in 1944, six in 1945, and seven in 1946. 

Inevitably Dubuffet will be called a 
“prumitivist,’” or “primitivistic,” or even, 
by some of the more habitually unqual- 
ified critics, a “primitive.” He has, in- 
deed, gone to sidewalk graffiti and 
children’s art for a considerable amount 
of plastic inspiration; he has reduced 
his drawing to the rudimentary linear 
schematizations by which children and 
untutored or ungifted adults reproduce 
nature; and he has, in his horizontal 
pictures, made design a matter of sec- 
tioning off the rectangle into smaller 
rectangles with straight up-and-down 
! ross lines—as Klee 
llowers and the gifted 


and al 
did, and as his fi i 
but incomplete Adolph Gottlieb (at the 
Kootz Gallery through February 1) and 


-tne-way-a 








Torres-Garcia and nany others stil! 


But this is 
mpressionism and Cézanne and cubism 
even more than trom pri 

dren’s art. Like so much of modern ar: 
it is a kind of geometry impelled by 
the need, 
remind ourselves of, and repeat, an 
acknowledge the physical limitations o; 
the medium, among which is the shape 
usually rectangular, of the picture space 
Dubuffet is obviously, as every fleck ot 
paint on his canvases shows, an erudit 
painter, and no more a primitive than 
Klee. Like the latter, whose influen 
he is one of the few Frenchmen ¢ 
feel, he paints the primitive and the 
childlike at a remove, portraying it, 
to speak, from the heights of cultur 
and as a state of mind, not a way of art 

In his earlier paintings, those of 1 


and 1944, Dubuffet tries to find ar 


conscious OF unconscious, ft 


equivalent in color for the “primitivist” 


reduction to which he subjects his d 


ing. These pictures are in flat, thin, high, 


unmodulated tones. But they do 
work, they falsify the artist's sensil 
and experience; this elementary 
trum is not sincere; and none of 


pictures of this period are truly success- 


ful. In contrast to the directness 
richness obtained by Matisse and Mir 
when they take lessons in chromat 
from barbaric or children’s art, the 
sult is impoverished, giving us to 
pect frustrated talent at the most. 
The tonality of Dubuffet’s 194 
1946 pictures is a radical departur 
There is a sudden scaling dow 
blacks, browns, grays, and dirty 
with pinkish, lavender, or bluish 
tones running in and out like g¢! 
The pigment is mixed with tar, asphal 
or gravel and laid on thickly, ro 
and, apparently, with plenty of varr 
The drawing remains more or less t 
same in principle, but now the lines ; 
scored or scratched into the paint 
with a stick. The result is, on the w! 
original and profound. The large “V 
de Paris,” with its flat, cubed surf. 
is a2 major picture, not so much 
conception, which echoes Klee, D 
and Utrillo, as in the “artistry” of 
rendering—'‘artistry” being the on 
word I can find for the subtlety and 
stinct with which Dubuffet mainta 
every part of the surface flush wit! 
canvas and exactly inside the fram 
This painting is proof, if it 
needed, of how completely Dubuffet ! 
assimilated all that the Scho 
Paris has had to teach since 1908 


The almost outright abstract anc 


somewhat smaller “Grand Paysage, 
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Xrent in 
ness of ¢! 
‘agth of | 


into limestone. 
here the nericans mean mys- 
_ Dubuffet means matter, material, 
, the all too empirical and im- 
e world—and the 
in by anything coming from out- 
Dubuffet’s monochrome means a 
insig] 


accounts for 


on 


a 1 
refusal to be 


yf mind, not a it into 
solute; his pos 
perior larg nes 
ick Beauty, 
L’Homme a la 
yerhaps “Mine 


nromatic, af aiso 


Mouleuse de café,” 
cravatte rouge, j 
all of 1945 anc 


strong pain 


above two. As 
} 


f not equ il 
ppens, none of 

ove, have the 

ntensity of the 


Parapluie,” 


pictures on the les 

fice almost of 
Dubuffet 
ntieth century. 


still 


being too essen- 


would su 
to make 
painters of the twe 
1 


one of 


even though his art suffers 


personal—which is a limitation it 
es with Klee’s. Where Picasso, Ma- 

and even Mondrian speak for a 
age, Dubuffet still speaks for but 


le mood inside a single period of 


Jackson 


Pollock’s fourth one-man 
¥ in so years 


many at Art of This 

tury (through February 7) is his best 
e his first one and signals what may 
major step in his development— 
puch I regard as the most important so 
‘of the younger generation of Amer- 
painters. He has now largely 
undoned his customary heavy black- 
iwhitish or gun-metal chiaroscuro 
the higher scales, for 
tam-whites, cerulean blues, pinks, and 


up greens. Like Dubuffet, however, 


alizarins, 


art goes in a similar if less ab- 


< 
tact direction, Pollock remains 
ly a draftsman in black and 


0 must as a rule rely on these colors 


essen- 


white 


maintain the consistency and power 
surface of his pictures. As is the case 
1 almost all post-cubist painting of 
real originality, it is the tension 
¥rent in the constructed, re-created 
ness Of the surface that produces the 
‘agth of his art. 
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al ° 
Any newspaper should be proud 
of such reader response. It 1 
tangible proof of reader loyalty 

ind it is easily explained. 

PM readers know that PM wants 
to get and does get the stories 
behind the headlines—and pre- 
sents those stories as only a lib- 
eral and progressive newspaper 
can. PM readers know a 
good cause and an honest appeal 
when they see one. That is why 
they came through so generously. 
t as any reader will tell you, 
features more than the news 
is most important — every 
It supplements that news 
th background and related in- 
‘ormation which makes the issues 
and forces ervstal clear. The com- 
mentators who do this job are 
men of wide experience and na- 
tional reputation. They include: 
Max LERNER — ed 


1ucator, ? 0 
commentator, r, and chief 
ecitorial writer. 


also 


3 


aun 


JENNINGS PERRY - 

newsman who resigned his edi- 
torial writing post rather than 
ittack Henry Wallace in viola- 
tion of his own beliefs. 


ALBERT DEUTSCH—-whose report- 
ing on veterans affairs, 
of our mentally ill, and ¢ 
public welfare subjects has won 


many citations. 


1 
he care 
ther 


4 


I. F. StoNe—whose stories of his 
perilous journey with refugees 
Central Europe to Pal 
tine attracted world-wide 

tion. 

Bitty RoseE—Broadway impres- 
sario, producer, showman, res 
aurateur and cracker-barrel 
hilosopher. 
FRANK SULLIVAN — New York 
Vorld Alumnus whose humorous 
sidelights on the passing 


rht PM’s Sunday read 


from 


+ 
t 
7 


F. H. LAGUARDIA—former mayor 
of New York and UNRRA’s last 
director general who writes Sun- 
days as he chooses—of New York, 
national politics or world affairs. 
Under the direction of Editor J 
a job as it did in *46. If 
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Starring ROBERT ALDA 
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STAGE PLAYS 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, ‘and, Present = 
"IRRESISTIBLE HUMOR.''—Bornes, Herald Tribune. 


HELEN HAYES 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS ¢ Olrected by JOBHUA LOGan 


44th St. Wert of Breedway Evenin 8 
BROADHURST Then., matiness: Wednesday and Saturday San 


— 





"JUBILANT AND JOYFUL.''—B8rown, Saturday Review of Literature. 


ETHEL MERMAN 


IN THE MUSICAL SMASH 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


c& Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN « Oooh te BEROART S Sonat ny FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON . Directed by JOSHUA LOGA 
St.. West of Breadway. Fa at 8:30, 





7 45th 
IMPERIAL Theatre Matinces: Wednesday and Saturday at 2% 








MELVYN DOUGLAS & HERMAN LEVIN present 


“CALL ME MISTER” 


THE NATION'S TOP MUSICAL REVUE 
Songs hy Hareld } Rome . Bhetehe os by Arnold Auerbach ¢ Staged by Robert G orden 





New York—NATIONAL Thea.—with Jane KEAN | 
Boston—-SHUBERT Thea.—with Betty KEAN 


“BROADWAY'S ‘Ss BIGGEST REVUE HIT!” —Life Magazine 











MAX GORDON presents 


re a YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by GARSON KANIN 
LYCEUM THEA., 45th Street East of B'way CH 4.4256 
Evenings 8:40. Matiness Wednesday & Saturday 2:40 


“A smash hit of 
enormous pro- 
portions.’? — 


W ard 
house, Sun. 























MR sau 


OLGA SAN JUAN 





in HAL WALLIS’ Production 


Directed by LEWIS ALLEN 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
—InN PERSON — 


Loretta YOUNG ¢ David NIVEN 


‘The Perfect Marriage’ 


THE MILLS BROTHERS 


® 
EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 


ELLIOT LAWRENCE 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


ix PARA, et T 





TIM HERBERT 


Midnicht 
Feature 
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20 VESEY STREET 


ie lassified Ad vertising Re ates 


SEVENTY-FOUR CENTS A LINE (6 WORDS) 


MINIMUM THREE LINES 


Vation 


BArclay 7-1066 


A ep 


Ciassified Display $7.39 per Inch 


Attractive discounts for multiple insertions 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


| 


| 








“*RATTLING GOOD THEATRE."'—Atkinson, Times 


JOSE FERRER 
CYRANO de BERGERAC 


FRANCES REID + RALPH CLANTON «+ HIRAM SHEKMAN 
PAULA LAURENCE . FRANCES COMPTON 

ERNEST GRAVES . WILLIAM WOODSON 
BARRYMORE THEA 47th Street West of Broadway. Ci 6-0390 


Eves., incl. Sun., 2:30 
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Tereweeeen 


8:30. Mats. Sat. & Sun., 
"oAae" s"o"s"e"as "oa" a a" a"a"a"a"a"a"a"a"s"a"s", Seusnenrrest 


Buy Your Books 
through The Nation 


Nation readers can avail themselves of our offer to send 
them any book at the regular publisher’s price post-free 
if payment is received with the order, or at the publish- 
er’s price plus postage if the book is sent C.O.D. No 
C. O. D.’s outside of United States. When ordering, 
please give name of author and publisher, if possible. 
Make checks payable to The Nation. 





Please address your orders to 
THE READERS’ SERVICE DIVISION 
THE NATION 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 7, N 
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made by JT 


Sym} hony. 1 
: work with 
> and with the unu 


cond movement 


thile instead of the 


toso. And it is req 


spaciousness, and 
view copy has a generous sh 
nx10nth’s amazingly blemished rec 
] +} naciatia 
including two sides with especially 
‘ 4 4 
surfaces that make the second 


nent, with its muted violins, dif 
to hear. 

- those who hear not by names but 
° 1 
H 


1 


their own ears the early litt 
rt Symphony K. 184 that Kous- 


g 3 
ky has recorded with the Boston 
hony (11-9363; $1) is largely the 


entional flourishes and bustle of the 


inconsequential fast movements, 


1 an interlude of Mozartian cantilena 








THE 
JOHANNES STEEL REPORT 
ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


Subscription $5.00 a year 


Sead remittance te 


JOHANNES STEEL 


P. O. Box 878, Grond Ceatral Stetion 
New York 17, N.Y 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 197 _| ine. tof with some stomatic leven 


off and limiting of volume and brilliance 
at climaxes. 

By JACK BARRETT | Beecham goes through the first move. 
ment of Beethoven's Fourth Symphony 
(Set 1081; $4.85) as though he were 
not conducting the London Philhar. 
monic Orchestra but driving a bull. 
dozer; and the effect is not improved 
by recording which makes the sound 
heavy and muffled with an enormous 
amount of bass and almost no treble. He 
relaxes for the other movements and 
plays them very beautifully; but their 
recorded sound is only slightly better 
balanced. More nearly—but not entirely 
—normal in balance is the recorded 
sound of his performances of the Waltz 

|} and Polonaise from Tchaikovsky's 
“Eugen Onegin” (11-9421; $1). 

Fwo singles offer some Stokowski per- 
formances with the Hollywood Bow! 
Orchestra. On one (11-9418: $1) jis 
Forest Murmurs” from Wagner's 
“Siegfried,” with the usual exaggerated 
retardations of pace and expansions of 
| the sonorities that are well reproduced 
On the other (11-9419; $1) are the 
popular Haydn Serenade from the 
Quartet Opus 3 No. 5, which Stokowsk 
renames Eighteenth Century Dance 
after transcribing it to provide an- 
tiphona effects for solo woodwinds; and 
what he calls a Trumpet Prelude bj 
Purcell, in which he has the trumpet 
phrases repeated by the violins—th 
serformances also being  excellent!; 


: 
reproduced. 


of the performance on the records js 

























































































ACROSS 5 Means of correction frequently put 
to the proof (3 and 3) 
Makes admissions to the man in the The two-toed sloth, you know 
street (5 and 4) Humorous ejaculation which seems 


Bare the head to offer the choice of two letters or Dram N 
Wide, but not wide-eyed three > a ote 
Educe (4 and 3) 3} Father needs heaps of help at golf | 
This 1 might make you e] 4 A person who suffers from this ROGRAMS still assume that spe 
aahestind all wari “——- winead . . 
, : might well work for a reduced tators are more interested in 
s profession figure ; life history r +} = oh = 
cause no sensatic 5 The rising sun cast its shadow early | /!'¢ History of the actress who cart 
Boniface ant over this ; ; a tray than they are in any informat 
The amount a volt can send r Vhat would a lackey be about to c 
Phe amount a \ a n n What _ lion cke he out tO | about the author of the play. I 
an ohm get this? Brawling, perhaps ; J . = 
Floating in water gives Nat al (5 and )3 therefore, only guessing that “Little 
ts ~ ar . Paine » handmea} ‘a . 
Bifurcated feminine appa 9 Isolde instructed her landma d to | (Henry Miller Theater) is the ma 
The one wh ucceeds prepare a poisonous draught for him x “¢ Weel rig 
. ] ¢ ? effort lil 1é x ifai 
Humpty-Dumpts s last sea ‘ Springy result of mixing ice and eto of x alils Clark. I alf nelox 
“ ! ' lool salt and half character study, it exhil 


! 


. like the cour 


+> “sr tea Regen iets é a oun weenie mm renresentat : 
for his --- wh was mounte: They make firm representation some real talent without comp 


on his back” 26 Petrified steel : , F 
<n @ pelt of @ Gounter-attac Pass over lightly succeeding, or avoiding entirely som 
A letter disturbing echoes. There is a h 

=> eo . 1 . c-! ™ ” 1 
the E Strindberg’s ‘“The Father’’ and the 
n the Eas : ; ‘ eee ve < : pa as ey 
Is it not observable with the nak« SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 196 more than a hint of “Craig’s Wife 
eye? ACROSS :—1 SORSTUFF; 5 CHAIRS: 10 A | the story of a man who finally 
LA MODE; 11 ALGERIA; 12 TASTE: 13 oe Ce “a sa ilil 
COLLEAGUE: 14 RECUT: 16 SNOWBALL; | 2gainst a domineering wife. Alterna 
19 MADRIGAL; 22 RURAL; 24 OBLIVIOUS; | too static and too violent, it | 
You are in for it 26 ILIUM; 28 ESTATES; 29 CHARIOT; 30 | itself along toward a sensational fi 
ou are in Tor KX SENILE; 31 BREECHFS : , ; 

2 “Alas, the love -- ! it is is neither uninteresting nor qu 
known To be a lovely and a fear- DOWN :—1 STAR TURN: 2 BEARS; 3 TWO- IT ROSES r 4 . we t 

actory. t is excellent 
ful thing” (2 and 5) SEATER; 4 FLEECES; 6 HAGUE; 7IRREG- | S4stactory Ot o Kruger — 
Celebrating a victory over an ULAR; 8 SPARES; 9 HALLOO; 15 CHARL- | in a part W hich seems more satistfact 
insect ATAN; 17 BARRICADE; 18 CLEMATIS; | written than that assigned to Jess 
He must always have a manual 20 GROUSE; 21 LAST CAR; 23 POKERS; | pe. Landis w. K 
before him when he plays 2 VITAL; 27 IRISH. oyce Landis, J. W. %- 








